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A Fortnightly Review 


(Covering the period April 25 to May 9) 


HE Security Council took action 

on May 8 to stop the fighting in 
and around the Syrian-Israel de- 
militarized zone which had resulted 
from a dispute over Israel’s project 
to drain the Hula marshes and 
straighten the Jordan River. 

Noting with concern that the fight- 
ing had continued despite a cease- 
fire order by the acting Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization, the Council called on 
“the parties or persons” in the areas 
concerned to cease fighting. The 
parties were called upon to comply 
with their obligations under the Char- 
ter, the Council’s previous order, and 
the armistice agreements. 


Korea 


Pure the period under re- 
view, the Additional Measures 
Committee, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on February 1 urgent- 
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ly to consider additional measures to 
meet the aggression in Korea, held 
two closed meetings, on May 3 and 
7. After the first, the Committee is- 
sued a communique stating that it 
had accepted a recommendation by 
a sub-committee to give priority to 
the study of economic measures 
against the People’s Republic of 
China. 

At the second closed meeting, the 
United States introduced a draft reso- 
lution on such economic measures, 
and, after an exchange of views, the 
Committee agreed to meet again not 
later than May 14. 


More Troops in Korea 


EN of the Ethiopian expedi- 
tionary force for Korea 
landed at a South Korean port on 
May 6, and were welcomed by Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee. The Ethiopian 


commander, Colonel Keb Bede Gue- 
bre, described the morale of his men 
as “very high” and declared they 
were all anxious to get into the 
United Nations operation in Korea. 
The same ship which brought the 
Ethiopian forces also carried replace- 
ment troops for Dutch, Greek and 
Thailand forces already engaged with 
United Nations forces in Korea. Two 
days earlier, another ship brought the 
25th Canadian Infantry Brigade to 
Korea. A part of the Canadian 
Army’s special force recruited to 
serve anywhere in the world under 
the United Nations flag, the brigade 
will now join the newly established 
First Commonwealth Division in Ko- 
rea, which also includes British and 
Australian forces. Meanwhile, Bel- 
gium has announced its intention of 
increasing the number of its troops 
under the Unified Command. In a 
letter to Secretary-General Trygve 
(Continued on page 502) 





Council Calls for Fighting to Stop 


in Syria-Israel Demilitarized Zone 


L Reports from Truce Supervision Official 


HE Security Council, on May 8, called on “the parties or persons” 

in and around the Syria-Israel demilitarized zone to cease fighting. 

It also called on the parties to comply with their obligations under the 
Charter and under its cease-fire order of July 15, 1948, and with their 
commitments under the General Armistice Agreement. 

The Council noted with concern that the fighting had broken out and 
that it was continuing despite the cease-fire order of May 4 by the acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization. 

The Council’s vote on this decision was 10-0, with the U.S.S.R. 


abstaining. 


It followed complaints to the Council by both Israel and 


Syria growing out of a dispute over the Israeli project for draining the 
Hula marshes and straightening and deepening the bed of the Jordan 
River between Lake Hula and Lake Tiberias. 

The following account deals with reports to the Council from the 
acting Chief of Staff, the statement to the Council on April 25 by the 
representative of Israel, and the information given to the Council in person 
on April 25 and May 2 by the Chief of Staff. A report on the Council’s 
meeting of May 8 will be published in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


ETWEEN April 17 and May 5, 

six reports and cables were re- 
ceived by the Security Council from 
Colonel Bennett L. de Ridder, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff of the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Jerusalem. These told of the 
operations of the Syrian-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission, of com- 
plaints concerning alleged provoca- 
tions by both parties, of negotiations 
between the Acting Chief of Staff 
and representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments involved, and of the investi- 
gations made by United Nations ob- 
servers into incidents in the demili- 
tarized zone. The new reports con- 
tinued the earlier ones submitted to 
the Security Council during the first 
two weeks of April (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. X, no. 9.) 

In the first of these communica- 
tions, dated April 17, the Acting 
Chief of Staff reported on several 
armed clashes of the previous four 
days. 

On April 13, Syria filed a com- 
plaint to the effect that a detachment 
of Israel police went to El Hamma, 
in the southern sector of the demili- 
tarized zone, with the intention of 
occupying it. Despite a warning 
given by the chief of the local police 
not to enter El Hamma, the Israel 
detachment opened fire on the Arab 
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police post and on the Syrian outpost, 
both of which were obliged to return 
fire in self-defence. 

This action, Syria contended, 
proved that “the Israelis had chosen 
a time when tension had reached a 
crucial point, to provoke an incident 
which would undermine an agree- 
ment on the recent incidents in the 
demilitarized zone and which would 
make any future agreement impos- 
sible.” The Syrian complaint added: 
“They had planned to annex the de- 
militarized zone to their territory 
and to have this zone evacuated by 
its Arab population, according to 
their well-known policy of having 
the areas near the Arab states’ bor- 
ders populated by Israelis.” 

Another protest followed on the 
same day. This stated that Israel 
planes had flown over Syrian terri- 
tory toward Damascus, but had been 
forced back by Syrian fighter air- 
craft. Syria further alleged that for 
a whole week Israel planes had flown 
unceasingly over the demilitarized 
area and Syrian territory, thereby 
violating the General Armistice 
Agreement between the two coun- 
tries. 

These Syrian protests were quickly 
followed on April 13 by a complaint 
from the officer-in-charge of the Is- 


rael delegations to the Mixed Arm- 
istice Commissions. He quoted Colo- 
nel Shishakly, Syrian deputy chief 
of staff, to the effect that the whole 
Syrian Army was now concentrated 
on Israel’s border. The Israel com- 
ylaint then pointed out that the Syr- 
ian Army exceeded the forces per- 
mitted in the defensive area, in 
accordance with annex IV of the 
Armistice Agreement, that such a 
concentration of forces was “a flag- 
rant breach” of the Agreement and 
constituted a threat to Israel. 

On the evening of April 13, a rep- 
resentative of the Acting Chief of 
Staff held a meeting with representa- 
tives of Syria’s Foreign Ministry, to 
whom he communicated a request 
that Israel and Syria should agree to 
the following terms before the Mixed 
Armistice Commission met again 
fomally: (a) all military and para- 
military forces be withdrawn from 
the demilitarized zone; (b) fire not 
to be opened under any circum- 
stances across demarcation lines or in 
the demilitarized zone; (c) United 
Nations observers to be given all 
facilities to carry out their assigned 
tasks; and (d) the authority of the 
United Nations Chairman in the de- 
militarized zone be confirmed, in 
accordance with Article V of the 
Armistice Agreement. 


Syrian Reply 


The Syrian delegation replied on 
April 15, agreeing to the four points. 
At the same time Syria emphatically 
stated that no Syrian military or 
para-military force had penetrated 
into the demilitarized zone or crossed 
the demarcation line. Syria also re- 
served its rights on such points as 
the stoppage of work in the Hula 
drainage project, and the return of 
Arabs to their villages, with payment 
of compensation to them for damage 
done to their homes and crops. 

On the previous day a further 
Syrian complaint had been submit- 
ted to the United Nations Chairman 
of the Armistice Commission, listing 
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a series of alleged violations by Israel 
in the demilitarized zone during the 
first two weeks of April. The charges 
included blockading of villages by Is- 
rael forces, firing of houses in vil- 
lages in the central and southern 
sector of the demilitarized zone, con- 
tinued flights by Israel planes over 
the zone, and building of trenches 
and permanent fortifications by 
Israelis in civilian dress around Mish- 
mar Hay Yarden, in the central 
sector of the zone. 


Following these complaints, United 
Nations observers were, on April 14, 
escorted by Israel police to the vil- 
lage of Baqqara, one of the places 
mentioned in Syria’s complaints. The 
observers reported that about twenty 
Israelis were engaged there in salvag- 
ing building material from destroyed 
houses, only three of which remained 
intact. The police then ordered the 
Israelis out of the area. The ob- 
servers also reported that an Israel 
police unit was still at Khoury farm, 
in the central sector of the zone, and 
that severa] huts had been destroyed 
at Ghanname village during the pre- 
ceding few days. 

The next stage in the dispute came 
from Israel which, on April 17, pro- 
tested that the Syrian Army had fired 
on policemen on duty at the Banat 
Ya-qub Bridge. After wounding the 
policeman, further rifle shots were 
fired on his relief from Syrian terri- 
tory. 


Renewed Clashes 


In a cabled report on April 24 
Colonel de Ridder informed the Se- 
curity Council of a meeting he had 
had with Syria’s Prime Minister, and 
of renewed clashes between armed 
bands of both parties in the demili- 
tarized zone. At the meeting which 
took place at Damascus on April 18, 
Col. de Ridder had exchanged views 
with the Syrian Premier on the con- 
ditions necessary for an emergency 
meeting of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. The Syrian authorities 
had agreed to attend such a meeting 
at any time it was called. They also 
informed the United Nations Chair- 
man of the Commission that they 
could not ensure the safety of United 
Nations observers within the demili- 
tarized zone. However, they offered 
all facilities to the observers so far as 
Syrian territory was concerned, 

The Acting Chief of Staff then re- 
ported on clashes in the neighbor- 
hood of Ein Gev and Nuqueib vil- 
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lage in the demilitarized zone, in 
one of which an armed Israeli had 
been killed. Syria, at the same time, 
protested that Israel police units at- 
tempted to force their way into the 
two settlements and that Nuqueib 
was attacked by two armored Israel 
boats on Lake Tiberias. The attack 
was repulsed by Arab civilians. 

In a counter protest lodged on 
April 20, Israel stated that an un- 
armed Israel civilian had been killed 
north of Ein Gev. On the same day, 
United Nations observers recovered 
the body of an Israeli dressed in 
khaki, but wearing no police or army 
insignia, outside Nuqueib. The ob- 
servers further reported that women 
and children had been evacuated 
from this village and were now liv- 
ing in tents within the demilitarized 
zone. Arab civilians in the area 
complained to the observers that five 
hundred Israelis had conducted the 
attack from boats on Lake Tiberias. 

On this and other protests, Israel 
denied that boats had been used or 
that mortars were fired on the vil- 
lages. On April 21 warnings were 
issued by the United Nations Chair- 
man of the Armistice Commission to 
both Israel police detachments and 
Arab civilians against opening fire. 

This was followed by Israel pro- 
tests concerning armed Arab bands 
penetrating Israel territory, of the 


murder of an Israel policeman and 
an Israel civilian in the demilitar- 
ized zone and of firing on an Israel 
police truck on the west bank of the 
Jordan within the demilitarized zone. 


Observers Banned 


The next cable trom Colonel de 
Ridder, received by the Security 
Council on May 1, covered events 
during the period April 25-May 1, 
and reported further clashes and 
firing in the demilitarized zone. The 
Acting Chief of Staff also stated that 
on April 25 United Nations observers 
attempted to investigate a Syrian 
complaint that Israelis were con- 
structing fortifications in the central 
sector of the demilitarized area. Is- 
rael police were asked to furnish an 
escort to a “kibbutz” from which 
United Nations observers had pre- 
viously been barred. The _ police 
refused this request, stating that the 
observers “should not enter that kib- 
butz.” 

On the morning of May 1, the 
Acting Chief of Staff had a meeting 
with Syrian representatives and later 
on the same day exchanged views 
with the officer in charge of the Is- 
rael delegation to the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission. Both parties agreed 
that their respective senior delegates 
to the Commission should hold an in- 
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formal meeting later that week to 
explore possibilities of holding a full 
formal meeting of the Armistice 
Commission. 

A further cable from the Acting 
Chief of Staff on May 2 stated that 
United Nations observers had re- 
ported that three Israel soldiers had 
been killed and one wounded in 
clashes so far, but that “further 
action” was possible. The cable also 
reported the fresh claims of both 
parties. Syria claimed that firing took 
place between an Israel patrol and 
armed Arab shepherds in the hills 
north of Abu Zajna within the de- 
militarized zone, while a_ senior 
Syrian army officer formally denied 
to observers that any Syrian troops 
had so far been involved in any 
actions. 


Cease-fire Agreement 


Additional cabled reports were re- 
ceived by the Security Council on 
May 3 and 4, in which the Acting 
Chief of Staff reported further 


charges and counter charges by both 
parties. United Nations observers, 
said Colonel de Ridder, had reported 
that no Syrian troops had been seen 
within the demilitarized zone but that 
Arabs wearing civilian garb had been 
found firing with automatic weapons. 

The observers also reported that 
mortar fire was directed from Is- 
rael territory on Arab positions in 
the demilitarized zone and on Israel- 
administered territory. At the same 
time, the observers reported that they 
had found no evidence of mortar or 
artillery fire being directed from 
Syrian territory toward either the de- 
militarized zone or Israel-controlled 
territory. 

Finally, on May 4, Colonel de 
Ridder reported that, following an in- 
formal meeting between the Syrian 
and Israel delegations at the Armis- 
tice Commission headquarters (a 
customs house in Syrian territory) 
both parties, in compliance with the 
request of the Acting Chief of Staff. 
agreed on a cease-fire, to be effective 
at 1330 hours GMT on May 4. 


2 Israel’s Position Explained 


in Statement to Council 


N his statement to the Security 


Council on April 25, Abba S. 
Eban, of Israel, said that the teritor- 
ies affected by the dispute formed 
two demilitarized zones on the Israel- 
Syrian border. The Hula sector ex- 
tended from the eastern and south- 
ern banks of Lake Hula into a nar- 
row strip of territory lying between 
the River Jordan and the Syrian 
frontier. The Ein Gev sector cov- 
ered an area between the Syrian 
frontier and the southeast bank of 
Lake Tiberias. 

“Although the Hula sector was 
the scene of the original dispute fo- 
mented by Syria during February 
and March 1951, in an effort to im- 
pede the drainage of the swamps,” 
he said, “the main centre of tension 
has since lain in the Ein Gev sector 
where Syrian forces have established 
a military outpost at El Hamma in 
the demilitarized zone. 

“Both sectors lie clearly and unde- 
niably beyond the Syrian frontier to 
the west. They have been so situ- 
ated in relation to that frontier ever 
since Syria became a separate politi- 
cal entity, first as a mandated terri- 
tory and then as an independent 
state. 
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“Indeed, the Palestine-Syrian fron- 
tier, beginning at the Mediterranean 
and extending eastward toward the 
Jordan, was made to turn sharply 
at a right angle to the north in order 
to keep the territory containing the 
lake and swamps of Hula within 
Palestine. 


Israel’s Only River 


“This frontier demarcation was not 
inadvertent. It was deliberate and 
prudent, for to the north of Lake 
Hula a number of small streams 
and rivulets come together to form 
the sources of the River Jordan. It 
is here that our only river gathers 
up its strength, pours itself into the 
Hula basin, and continues on_ its 
southward descent toward the Sea of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea. 

“It is true of Israel, as it was of 
Palestine, that failure to possess 
those sources would preclude any 
water policy throughout the country 
adequate to extend cultivation by di- 
verting surplus water into the arid 
zones. To hold these water sources 
is to clutch Israel at its throat and 
to command its prospect of develop- 
ment and growth. For Israel to pos- 


sess them has no such effect on 
Syria, whose abundant rivers dwarf 
Israel’s meagre water resources and 
throw a poignant light on the rapa- 
cious expansionist claim to these ter- 
ritories which the Syrian representa- 
tive asserted at this very table here 
last week.” 

Mr. Eban went on to say that an- 
other weighty consideration affected 
the Hula swamps themselves. The 
valley surrounding the lake was once 
one of the most fertile and thickly 
populated regions of the country, but 
the neglect of ancient drainage and 
irrigation systems in the course of 
generations had bred a_ pernicious 
swamp. The germs of malaria, lurk- 
ing everywhere, had long sapped all 
life and energy on the banks of the 
lake and in its vicinity. 

The original demarcation of this 
international frontier had been in- 
fluenced, Mr. Eban said, by the ex- 
pectation of a development and 
drainage effort to be undertaken in 
the course of the establishment of 
the Jewish national home. The 
boundary agreement between France 
and the United Kingdom provided 
that the Government of Palestine or 
persons authorized by it “shall have 
the right to build a dam to raise the 
level of the waters of Lakes Hula 
and Tiberias above their normal 
level on condition that they pay fair 
compensation to the owners and oc- 
cupiers of the land which will thus 
be flooded.” 


Concession for Development 


In 1934, Jewish development bod- 
ies, Organized in the Palestine Land 
Development Company, acquired the 
concession at a price of $1,000,000 
from the original concessionaires, 
who had themselves purchased it for 
$25,000 before the First World War, 
and who, Mr. Eban said, “held it 
without undertaking any drainage 
while malaria reigned until such 
time as good fortune might reward 
their passivity.” Under the new con- 
cession, some 14,500 acres would be 
added to cultivation, and malaria 
would be eliminated from an area of 
25,000 acres. 

Mr. Eban quoted from the Hula 
Concession Boundaries Ordinance of 
March 24, 1938, enacted by the 
High Commissioner and Council, 
and said that from this it was clear 
that, on the expiration of the man- 
date, the Hula concession possessed 
by the Palestine Land Development 
Company constituted a duly ac- 
quired private right which any new 
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sovereign would be obliged by inter- 
national law to honor and uphold. 


On May 14, 1948, Israel pro- 
claimed its independence within an 
area which included both the Hula 
and the Ein Gev sectors. Through- 
out the entire partition discussion, it 
had never occurred to any respon- 
sible person to suggest a demarcation 
of the State which would not com- 
mand the water sources or include 
the swamps. 

On the same date, Mr. Eban con- 
tinued, the State Council of Israel en- 
acted as Israel law within that area 
all the legislation of the mandate not 
specifically revoked. Major provi- 
ions of the Hula Ordinance were 
also explicitly re-enacted. 

It was true, however, that the Ar- 
mistice Agreement prevailed over all 
previous conceptions of jurisdiction. 
Thus, if the Syrian-Israel Armistice 
Agreement contained any provision 
cancelling previous legislation in the 
demilitarized zone, excluding Israel's 
civil jurisdiction from it, suspending 
duly acquired private rights, or ac- 
cording Syria or any United Nations 
representative a hitherto non-exist- 
ent capacity to determine the con- 
tinuation or cessation of the Hula 
drainage work, then that provision 
would now govern the legal situation. 


Rights Preserved 


But no such provision existed, Mr. 
Eban declared. Nothing to that ef- 
fect could be found in the Armistice 
Agreement. Not only did the parties 
not lose any established rights under 
that Agreement, but article two spe- 
cifically provided that their rights 
and claims were to be statutorily 
preserved. 

Mr. Eban also referred to the let- 
ter of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, former 
acting Mediator, of June 26, 1949, 
which he said was formally accepted 
by both Governments as an authori- 
tative commentary on the proposal 
which formed the basis of the Ar- 
mistice Agreement. Before and after 
the termination of the Mandate, Sy- 
rian forces occupied a part of what 
was now the Hula sector of the de- 
militarized zone and a very small 
part of the Ein Gev sector. After 
the second truce in July 1948, no 
further military activity took place 
on this front. During the armistice 
negotiations, Israel proposed that 
Syrian forces should abandon Israel 
territory, but Syria was in no mood 
to accept. The clash of positions pro- 
duced a deadlock in the negotiations 
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on the Israel-Syrian frontier, and the 
scene shifted to Lake Success where, 
with the acting Mediator, a compro- 
mise proposal was examined. 

Dr. Bunche, said Mr. Eban, did 
not dispute the contention that the 
Syrians could legitimately be re- 
quired to meet the Israel demand for 
complete withdrawal from Palestine 
territory, but he proposed that, in 
order to mitigate the effects of this 
withdrawal, the areas’ occupied by 
Syrian forces, together with certain 
areas which had never been occupied 
by them, should become a demilitar- 
ized zone into which Israel forces 
would not advance and in which ci- 
vilian life would be restored, includ- 
ing a return to villages and settle- 
ments which had been abandoned in 
the area. 


Demilitarization Defined 


It was difficult enough for Israel 
to concede that this vital part of the 
State should be barred to the entry 
of its military forces, but in no cir- 
cumstances would it agree to go fur- 
ther and accept any limitation on 
Israel’s freedom to pursue all its 
non-military activities in the area. 
Israel explained, therefore, to Dr. 
Bunche that it envisaged this area as 
a scene of swift and progressive de- 
velopment, and requested a defini- 
tion of the precise effect of the term 
“demilitarization.” 

The demilitarization of an area, 
Israel was told, meant the exclusion 
of armed forces from that area 
nothing less, nothing more. There 
was no question of sovereignty at all. 

Israel further pointed out that its 
locally recruited police, based on Ein 
Gev in the Ein Gev sector and Mish- 
mar Hayarden in the Hula section, 
would in fact be units of the Israel 
police force. Dr. Bunche confirmed 
this understanding as well, together 
with the provision that the police in 
the Arab villages within the same 
zone would not have a similar link 
with Syria, thus meeting the sub- 
stance of Israel’s request for the 
maintenance of its civil authority. 

Dr. Bunche’s letter of June 26, 
1949, to the Israel Minister for For- 
eign Affairs confirmed that the es- 
tablishment of the demilitarized zone 
had no effect on questions of sove- 
reignty. It expressed the analogy 
with the Israel-Jordan agreement 
under which Israel’s civil jurisdic- 
tion had never been questioned. It 
stated that normal civilian life under 
normal civilian administration would 


be operative in the zone. It con- 
firmed that the agreement would 
meet Israel's unqualified demand 
that Syrian forces be withdrawn 
from Palestine, that the Chairman 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
would not have administrative re- 
sponsibilities in the demilitarized 
zone, and that the zone would not 
be “a vacuum or a wasteland”—a 
reference, Mr. Eban said, which was 
a specific and positive allusion to 
Israel’s intention, made clear at that 
stage to all parties, to proceed with 
the urgent and vital work of drain- 
ing the Hula swamps. There was no 
question, he added, of making this 
right conditional on the good graces 
of Syria or of subjecting it to the 
veto of the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

“I solemnly affirm to the Coun- 
cil, as a matter of intimate personal 
knowledge,” Mr. Eban_ declared, 
“that the Government of Israel 
would never have set its hand to an 
armistice agreement which would 
have conferred power upon any ex- 
ternal authority to forbid the execu- 
tion of the Hula concession or any 
other works preparatory to the estab- 
lishment of new villages and settle- 
ments in the demilitarized zone.” 


Military Considerations 


Mr. Eban then turned to the re- 
port of the Chief of Staff dated 
March 15, 1951. The provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement, he pointed 
out, as stated in the Agreement it- 
self, were dictated exclusively by 
military and not by political consid- 
erations. Until March 15, the limi- 
tations had been faithfully observed 
by the United Nations representa- 
tives, who, in the traditions of Dr. 
Bunche, had abstained from giving 
prejudicial rulings on political or 
juridical matters and had referred 
to such matters only in order to 
stress their irrelevance to the Armis- 
tice Agreement. 

The Chief of Staff's memorandum 
of March 15 marked, perhaps, the 
first deviation from this practice, for, 
Mr. Eban said, “I must regretfully 
make it clear that my Government 
does not only take issue with the 
substance of these political and Jegal 
observations, but also questions the 
propriety of these very subjects being 
subjects of official pronouncements 
by United Nations representatives 
concerned with the armistice.” 

The origin of the memorandum 


(Continued on page 488) 
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Foreign Minister Welcomed 


JOAO NEVES DA FOUNTOURA (right), Brazil’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, being greeted by 
D. J. von Balluseck, of the Netherlands, President of the Security Council for April. 


HE Brazilian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Joao Neves da 
Fountoura, was welcomed to the Se- 
curity Council meeting on April 30. 
The President of the Council, D. J. 
von Balluseck, of the Netherlands, 
welcomed the visit as proof of the 
importance attached by Brazil to the 
work of the United Nations and to 
the organ primarily responsible for 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. 

Mr. von Balluseck hoped that this 
example would be followed, when the 
occasion arose, by the foreign min- 
isters of other members of the 
Council. 

Mr. Neves da Fountoura expressed 
thanks and satisfaction at being able 
to attend and went on to say that, 
ever since San Francisco, Brazil had 
done its best to help in the work of 
the United Nations which, despite 
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the uncertainties and dangers inher- 
ent in the world today, represented 
the only hope for the peaceful coex- 
istence of sovereign states. 

“All international problems, even 
those which disturb the peace of the 
East,” he said, “can be completely 
and satisfactorily solved in the Unit- 
ed Nations, if we approach them in 
a spirit of mutual understanding and 
if we are moved by a determination 
to spare the world the disaster of a 
new universal conflict. 

“The work of peace is too im- 
portant and too vital for us to aban- 
don it before having spent on it all 
our efforts and all our strength. We 
must pursue it without respite, with- 
out faltering or failing.” 

The United Nations, he continued, 
had already shown proof of its deter- 
mination to act in moments of inter- 
national crisis, and its initiative in 


the economic and social fields could 
not be praised too highly. A global 
conception of collective needs had 
been reached, and he was certain that 
implementation of the technical 
assistance program would bear the 
most fruitful results. 

The consultations at Washington 
in which he had taken part, he said, 
were an eloquent and decisive reaffir- 
mation of the importance which the 
American nations attached to the 
system of collective security: “the 
regional bonds between our various 
countries can be interpreted as only 
one phase in the wider work of the 
United Nations.” 

Brazil was honored to have a place 
on the Security Council. It was fully 
conscious of the responsibility of the 
task entrusted to it by the Member 
states, and it regarded its mandate 
as a mandate to act on behalf of 
universal peace and tranquility. 


Sanatoria for Refugees 
Turned Over to Bavaria 


The International Refugee Or- 
ganization has announced the trans- 
fer to the German Administration 
of two sanatoria for tubercular refu- 
gees, at Gauting and Amberg in 
Bavaria, along with a two million 
deutschmark grant to convert Gaut- 
ing into one of Europe’s largest 
tuberculosis hospitals. The 1ROo-Bav- 
aria Agreement will assure to adult 
refugees the same hospital care which 
the specialized agency furnished to 
more than 10,000 tubercular dis- 
placed persons in the United States 
Zone of Germany during the past 
four years. 

Under the program, to be operated 
by the Bavarian State Insurance Ad- 
ministration, Gauting’s bed capacity 
will be increased from 850 to 1150 
to accomodate all the refugee pa- 
tients in the Zone. The agreement 
provides that refugee doctors present- 
ly employed at Gauting will be 
retained and that at least 10 per cent 
of the staff’s physicians shall be IRO 
refugees, as long as they are avail- 
able. 

Admissions will be limited to 
eligible refugees until their number 
falls below 80 per cent of the hos- 
pital’s capacity, at which time other 
patients may receive treatment. IRO 
has reserved to itself, and any or- 
ganization later designated, the right 
to supervise the Gauting administra- 
tion. 
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Confirmation of Careful Plans 


for North Korean Attack 





Captured Army Orders 


WO documents containing speci- 

fic orders issued by the North 
Korean military authorities to their 
forces a week before the invasion of 
South Korea last June have been 
submitted to the Security Council. 
The documents, captured from the 
North Korean forces, were attached 
to a special report by Lieut. General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Commanding 
General of the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea, transmitted to the 
Council on May 2 by the permanent 
representative of the United States. 

In an introductory note to this re- 
port General Ridgway stated that the 
documents provided “clear and docu- 
mented confirmation” that the attack 
launched on June 25, 1950, was 
“carefully prepared and carried out 
in accordance with a deliberate and 
preconceived plan for the conquest 
of the Republic of Korea.” 

The first of the two documents 
bore the tit!'e “Reconnaissance Order 
No. 1,” and was issued by the Gen- 
eral Staff of the North Korean Army 
on June 18 last. 


*Transliterations from Russian” 


The second document, headed 
“Operation Order No. 1” was issued 
four days later by Lee Kwon Mu, 
Commander of the Fourth Infantry 
Division of the North Korean Army. 

Both documents were translated 
from the Korean language, but the 
report pointed out that the text of 
“Reconnaissance Order No. |” con- 
tained several indications that mili- 
tary terms, such as reinforced con- 
crete pillboxes, were “exact trans- 
literations from the original Rus- 
sian.” 

In his report General Ridgway 
said that the first report submitted 
to the Security Council by the United 
Nations Command, on July 25, 1950, 
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ited 


shows that the attack on the Korean 
central front was carried out in ac- 
cordance with the plan outlined in 
these two orders, which contained 
specific and detailed directives for 
the invasion of South Korea. 


Reconnaissance Order 


“Reconnaissance Order No. |” of 
June 18 instructed the Chief of Staff 
of the North Korean Fourth Division 
to carry out reconnaissance opera- 
tions prior to the attack, in order to 
determine the location of the main 
body of the forces of the Republic 
of Korea, as well as to work out an 
accurate target map of the installa- 
tions of those forces. The Order fur- 
ther directed the North Korean 


Fourth Division “as the attack 
begins” to carry out continuous ob- 
servation of the centres of resistance 
on the routes of defensive lines ap- 
proaching Seoul, the capital of the 
Republic. 

The Order then stated: “With the 
advance toward the approach to 
Seoul, by all means secure the col- 
lection of information about enemy 
forces concentrated in the city and 
the steps intended for the city de- 
tence. The 24-hour intelligence sum- 
maries must be submitted to the In- 
telligence Section by 1900 hours 
daily, by telegraph, radio and tele- 
phone. Written reports, captured 
documents and interrogation reports 
must be submitted to the Intelligence 
Section daily by 0800 hours and 
2000 hours.” 

Concluding, the Order stated: 
“Not more than one third of the 
personnel of the reconnaissance sub- 
divisions are to be placed along the 
attack line at observation points, and 
two-thirds must be readied to accom- 
plish the reconnaissance in the heart 
of the enemy defences. Each regi- 
ment must have one group of three 
to five men who would collect cap- 
tured documents on the battlefield.” 
The Order was signed by the Chief 
of the Army Intelligence Section. 


SOUTH KOREAN SOLDIERS wait to cross the Han River aboard a marine-operated ‘‘Alligator.” 








The Operation Order No. 1, a 
four-page document classified as “top 
secret,” was issued by the Opera- 
tions Section of the Fourth Infantry 
Division at 1400 hours on June 22. 
It first of all stated that the Divi- 
sion’s objective “in the frontal at- 
tack” was to advance to the Uijong- 
bu-Seoul area, for which prepara- 
tions were to be completed by June 
23, 1950. 


Defense Positions Detailed 

After detailing defence positions 
to be penetrated by the Division, and 
giving their exact location on a map 
labelled 1.50.000 issued 1949, the 
document stated: “The main attack 
will be directed toward the wide road 
on the left flank. Battle will be in 
two echelons. The 18th Infantry 
Regiment, together with one battalion 


of artillery, one 45mm gun com- 
pany, one self-propelled artillery bat- 
talion, one engineer company, one 
tank company, and two anti-tank 
sections will break through the 
enemy’s defensive line on_ the 
KWAN-Dong (05.18) and SA- 
HANG-Ni (09.30) line, and as the 
present objective, take the KUUM- 
Ni (14.18) and TONGMYONG- 
CHON (06.27) line, and lastly, the 
line on MAJI-Ri (03.16) and _ hill 
262 (24.27). Subsequently, an at- 
tack will be directed against the 
enemy in the HYANGDONG 
(31.24) Area. 

“The foregoing action will be car- 
ried out with the aid of one anti- 
tank company from the anti-tank bat- 
talion, 13th Artillery Regiment, 13th 
Infantry Division, one 76mm_ gun 
company, one 45mm gun company, 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS enjoy their tea during a period of rest from combat in Korea. 
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one 45mm gun company from the 
2nd Battalion of the 5th Infantry 
Regiment, and one 82mm gun com- 
pany from the same battalion.” 

Similarly detailed instructions were 
then given in the document to the 
Sixteenth Infantry Regiment, the 
Fifth Regiment, and to artillery and 
tank units. The Order stated that 
the main function of artillerymen 
would be to “cripple and destroy 
the enemy’s fighting power on its 
defence line,” and “to break down 
the enemy’s artillery positions, engi- 
neer fire positions, as well as perma- 
nent fire positions.” 


Duty of Air Corps 


The document then stated that the 
preparations for bombardment called 
for completion by 2400 hours on 
June 23, 1950, and specified the duty 
of the air corps as: “(a) cover our 
movements and protect our troops 
from possible enemy charges; (b) 
destroy the enemy’s military facilities 
and railway stations; (c) keep the 
enemy from concentrating and pre- 
vent the approach of their reserves; 
(d) destroy the enemy’s roads in 
order to prevent them from con- 
centrating.” 

Finally, the Order gave detailed 
instructions to the Division’s anti- 
aircraft company, anti-tank reserve 
units, medical sections, and for the 
operation of reports and signal sys- 
tems. The document was signed by 
Lee Kwon Mu, Commander of the 
Fourth Infantry Division, and Ho 
Bong Hak, Chiet of Staff. 

In submitting General Ridgway’s 
special report, Warren R. Austin, 
United States permanent representa- 
tive, said in a covering letter: “This 
special report, with its two en- 
closures, is additional corroboration 
of the reports of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea to the effect 
that the unprovoked attack on the 
Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950, 
was thoroughly planned in advance 
by the North Korean regime.” In 
a cabled summary of events preced- 
ing the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea (see BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 
2), the United Nations Commission 
on Korea stated on June 26 last: 
“All the evidence continues to point 
to a calculated, co-ordinated attack, 
prepared and launched with secrecy.” 
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United Nations Command 
on Position in Korea 





Eighteenth Operational Report 


6OIQNEMY forces currently de- 

ployed on the front, plus the 
reserve forces, total about 60 divi- 
sions,” states the eighteenth report of 
United Nations Command operations 
in Korea, covering the period of 
March 16 to 31. The report was 
transmitted to the Secretary-General 
on April 26. 

During these two weeks, “the bat- 
tered Chinese units on the central 
front were relieved and replaced by 
at least three, and probably four, 
rehabilitated Chinese communist 
armies.” Concurrently, the report 
adds, “the enemy has built a power- 
ful reserve’ force, generally within 
supporting distance of the front.” 
This included four fresh North 
Korean corps, totalling twelve divi- 
sions; the equivalent of five fresh 
Chinese communist force armies, 
totalling approximately fifteen divi- 
sions; and the four Chinese com- 
munist force armies, totalling twelve 
divisions, which had recently been 
withdrawn from combat. 

“Southbound transport movements 
in the enemy rear indicate a strong 
effort to provide adequate logistical 
support for future combat opera- 
tions,” the report states. “Enemy 
traffic is heaviest on north-south 
supply routes terminating in central 
Korea near the thirty-eighth par- 
allel.” 

During the period, the enemy had 
been driven northward about fifteen 
miles over the entire front, except in 
the Seoul area, where United Nations 
forces advanced 25 miles. The heavi- 
est fighting occurred from March 23 
to 25, near Uijongbu, Naegang, and 
Hyon, on the western front, and at 
Chaun-Ni, on the central front. 


Resistance Stiffening 


Enemy resistance appeared to be 
stiffening toward the end of the pe- 
riod, especially along the central 
front in the Kapyong and Chunchon 
area. In his withdrawal, the enemy 
had made increasing use of mortars 
and land mines. 
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Front lines at the close of the 
period ran generally from Munsan 
east through Chunchon to the vicinity 
of Hyon-Ni, and thence northeast 
to Yangyang, which fell to United 
Nations forces on March 27. 

Enemy guerrilla forces in United 
Nations rear areas had been steadily 
reduced by vigorous United Nations 
action, the report says. 

Constant patrol and daily recon- 
naissance operations by United Na- 
tions naval forces continued to deny 
movement of enemy shipping in 
Korean waters. Naval gunfire support 
continued along the east coast near 
the thirty-eighth parallel. Co-ordinat- 
ed interdiction operations by United 
Nations carrier-based aircraft and 
surface forces, conducted on a round- 
the-clock basis, continued severely to 
restrict the movement of enemy sup- 
plies on the northeast Korean lines 
of communication. 


United Nations air power contin- 
ued to pound enemy troops, supplies, 
and transportation facilities. Virtually 
all enemy supply movement during 
daylight hours had been brought to 
a standstill, while improved methods 
of air operations at night facilitated 
the destruction of a large part of the 
enemy rail and vehicular traffic at- 
tempting to move under cover of 
darkness. 

The second and largest airborne 
operation of the Korean campaign 
was launched on March 23, when, 
after days of careful preparation, 
thousands of paratroopers were suc- 
cessfully dropped behind enemy lines 
about fifteen miles northwest of 
Seoul. In addition to normal unit 
equipment and supplies, the drop in- 
cluded heavy equipment, jeeps, wea- 
pon carriers, howitzers, and many 
other bulky items. 

Strenuous efforts by communist 
officers to deceive their men with cal- 
culated falsifications were being com- 
batted with increasing effectiveness 
by United Nations leaflets and loud- 
speaker and radio broadcasts, the re- 
port states, 

Reports of violations of the laws 
of war by the enemy were being 
collated and investigated to verify 
the facts and to establish the units 
and persons responsible, it concludes. 


INDIAN FIELD AMBULANCE soldiers in Korea check the motor of one of their vehicles. 











“Everywhere a Strong 


Belief in United Nations” 





Secretary-General Returns to Headquarters 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 
Lie returned to United Nations 

Headquarters in New York on May 
4 after a four-week journey to Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. During 
his trip Mr. Lie paid official visits to 
seven Member countries — Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Turkey and Israel. He talked 
with leaders of the Governments of 
all these countries and with mem- 
bers and officials of United Nations 
agencies in the area. 

In Paris en route to Belgrade the 
Secretary-General met with Premier 
Queuille and Foreign Minister Schu- 
man, and on his way back to New 
York he met with Foreign Minister 
Morrison in London. 

Everywhere, said Mr. Lie on his 
return, he found “a very lively inter- 
est in the United Nations, strong 
belief in the United Nations as the 
right road to peace, and ardent hope 
that the United Nations would be able 
to prevent a third world war and to 
carry on its task of building the foun- 
dations of real peace throughout the 
world.” 


Of Special Interest 


Three phases of United Nations 
work, the Secretary-General said, 
were of special interest in the coun- 
tries he visited. First, the progress 
during the past year toward making 
the United Nations a stronger force 
for collective security against armed 
aggression and the prospects of fur- 
ther steps this year. Second, the need 
for new efforts by the United Na- 
tions to find the basis for a lasting 
political settlement in the Middle 
East, especially of all the questions 
still at issue between Israel and the 
Arab states, including the problem 
of Arab refugees. Third, and linked 
closely with the second phase, was 
the need for a greatly expanded 
United Nations program of economic 
development in the whole area—a 
program that should be initiated on 
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an effective scale as soon as possible 
and carried out in stages over the 
next twenty years as proposed in his 
Ten Point Peace Program. 

A lasting political settlement in the 
Middle East, Mr. Lie felt, was most 
important, not alone for the welfare 
of the region but to strengthen the 
whole structure of world peace. 

Mr. Lie—who was accompanied 
by Mrs. Lie, Mr. A. H. Feller, Gen- 
eral Counsel and principal director 
of the United Nations Legal Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Wilder Foote, director 
of the United Nations Press and Pub- 
lications Bureau—left New York on 
April 6. He first visited Paris, Bel- 
grade, Athens, and Cairo (for an 
account of Mr. Lie’s stay in these 
capitals see the BULLETIN of May 1, 
Vol. IX, No. 9). From Cairo he pro- 
ceeded by air to Damascus, Beirut, 
Ankara and Jerusalem. He left Lydda 
Airport on April 30 for New York 
via London. 

During his two-day stay in Syria, 
the Secretary-General visited the 
Omayad Mosque, called on the Prime 
Minister, attended a dinner given by 
the President of the Republic, visited 
refugee camps with General Ken- 
nedy, attended a luncheon given by 
the Foreign Minister and a reception 
given by the Prime Minister. 

He told a press conference at 
Damascus that he had been especially 
interested to learn the views of the 
President, the Prime Minister and 
other members and officials of the 
Syrian Government about United 
Nations problems of immediate and 
pressing interest to that country, 
especially the problem of Palestine 
refugees and the latest incidents be- 
tween Syria and Israel in the demil- 
itarized zone. 

Mr. Lie said he was impressed by 
how well the refugee camps were 
run, but that a relief program, no 
matter how well administered, was 
not the same thing as a solution of 
the problem. 


The United Nations, he said, 
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VISIT TO ACROPOLIS. While in Athens on 
his recent tour, Secretary-General Lie visited 
the Acropolis. The curator of the Athens 
Archaeological Museum, Prof. Theofanides 
(on Mr. Lie’s right), acted as his guide. 


through the active co-operation and 
farsighted statemanship of the Mem- 
ber governments, must achieve such 
a solution on the broadest possible 
basis and as rapidly as_ possible. 
People could not be permitted to go 
on and on without homes; without a 
regular means of livelihood; without 
the opportunity for independence and 
a decent life to which all are entitled. 


Refugee Problem 


The Secretary-General referred 
again to the refugee problem when 
he met with Lebanese journalists at 
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Beirut. He earnestly hoped, he said, 
that it would be possible to make real 
progress before the end of the com- 
ing session of the General Assembly. 

He was sure, he said, that the 
people of Lebanon, with their long 
history, were realists as well as ideal- 
ists. They knew that just and lasting 
solutions could not be found in five 
short years for all the hundreds of 
serious conflicts and problems in all 
parts of the world. But if all men and 
women of good will kept trying for 
solutions, then each year progress 
could be made, as it has been made 
in many fields by the United Nations 
over the past five years. 

But today it was necessary for all 
the Member governments and their 
peoples to face the fact that the world 
was in a grave crisis transcending all 
regional conflict no matter how seri- 
ous, and that world peace itself was 
at stake. 

The United Nations stood first of 
all for the peaceful resolution of this 
crisis by negotiations, mediation and 
conciliation. But the United Nations 
must also stand, as it was doing in 
Korea, for collective security against 
armed attack. 

At Ankara the Secretary-General 
conferred with the President of Tur- 
key, the Turkish Prime Minister, and 
the Foreign Minister. He was enter- 
tained at dinner by the Turkish For- 
eign Minister with members of the 


diplomatic corps present. While in 
Turkey Mr. Lie also visited Istanbul. 

At a press conference in Ankara, 
on April 25, Mr. Lie paid tribute to 
Turkey’s participation in United Na- 
tions action in Korea and its support 
for strengthening collective security 
through the United Nations General 
Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary-General then said: 

“We in the United Nations have 
the greatest confidence in General 
Ridgway and the forces from fifteen 
nations under his command. 

“Korea is a convincing demon- 
stration that the United Nations—if 
member states fulfill their obligations 
—can meet armed aggression with 
force whenever and wherever this is 
necessary for the peace of the world. 

“It is an historic precedent for the 
future. Never before has an interna- 
tional organization acted against 
armed aggression with — effective 
power.” 

Upon his arrival in Israel, Mr. Lie 
had tea with the President, Chaim 
Weizmann, and attended a dinner 
given by the Prime Minister. 

He met with members of the Unit- 
ed Nations Palestine Conciliation 
Commission in Jerusalem, lunched 
with Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion and attended a_ reception 
given by Foreign Minister Moshe 
Sharett in Tel Aviv. He also toured 


IN ANKARA: Secretary-General Lie with (left to right) the President of Turkey, Celal Bayar; 
an interpreter; and (partly hidden) Professor Fuat Koprula, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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the countryside and visited an agri- 
cultural settlement (Aibbutz) and an 
immigration centre. 

Mr. Lie told a press conference 
that his first impression was the 
urgent necessity for a real and last- 
ing peace between Israel and the 
Arab states. Such a peace was pos- 
sible, he said, in spite of obvious and 
serious difficulties, provided the gov- 
ernments joined in an effort based 
on the clear recognition of their over- 
riding mutual interest and a spirit of 
tolerance and respect for the rights 
of otners. The tensions, bitterness 
and dangers of the present stalemate 
with its uneasy armistice, the un- 
solved problem of refugees, and the 
strangulation of normal trade must 
not be allowed to continue, he de- 
clared. In this connection, he recalled 
his statements in Cario, Damascus 
and Beirut that the refugee question 
was of the greatest urgency. It had 
poisoned relations and was continu- 
ing to increase hatred and bitterness. 
It was the first duty of all sixty Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to par- 
ticipate and contribute to the solution 
of the refugee problem. 

He hoped that between now and 
the next General Assembly, ground 
work could be laid for new and vig- 
orous attempts by the United Nations 
and its organs in the Middle East to 
make substantial progress in this and 
other ways toward peace. It was the 
responsibility of Member states act- 
ing through the United Nations to 
bring this about, he declared, and he 
would lend all the influence of his 
office to this end. 

Mr. Lie’s second impression con- 
cerned the great need for United 
Nations aid in the economic and 
social development of all the coun- 
tries in that part of the world. He 
believed this to be a necessary part 
of ultimate peace in the Middle East. 

He said he was impressed by the 
vast results that could be achieved 
by adequate United Nations eco- 
nomic development projects in the 
Middle East carried out by stages 
Over twenty years. In this connection 
he observed that he had been an eye 
witness to the fact that devoted and 
intelligent work can make the desert 
bloom. 

Mentioning the economic program 
in his twenty year plan, the Secre- 
tary-General said that if Member 
states agreed to such a program, the 
Middle East should have a high pri- 
ority for the benefit of the people in 
the area and for world peace as a 
whole. 












Issues Before Economic 


Commission for Europe 


By Gunnar Myrdal 


Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for Europe 


CCORDING to present indica- 

tions, the sixth session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
which opens at Geneva on May 29 
x promises to be 
_. both interesting 
and fruitful. Once 
again this annual 
session of the 
Economic Com- 
mission for Eu- 
rope will provide 
a public forum 
for an exchange 
of views on the 
current problems 
of the European 
economy. Promi- 
nent officials of all European govern- 
ments except Spain are expected to 
take part in these debates. The 
United States, which has been a 
member of the Commission since its 
inception in 1947, is also participat- 
ing. 

A lively discussion is likely to 
arise out of these two rather prosaic 
items on the Commission’s agenda: 
consideration of reports of the Com- 
mission’s committees on their work 
during the past year; and a review of 
the economic situation in Europe. 





Hope for Frankness 


It is to be hoped that governments 
will make a frank appraisal of the 
activities of their representatives in 
the seventy sessions which the Com- 
mission’s technical committees and 
expert working groups have held 
since early last June. These meetings 
dealt with many important problems 
in the fields of European agriculture, 
coal and electric power, housing, in- 
dustry and materials, inland trans- 
port, steel, timber and trade. 

In my own opinion, the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s record is a 
somewhat checkered one. The Com- 
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mission was created as a_ centre 
wherein the governments of Europe 
could consult each other continuous- 
ly, devise measures to solve their 
common economic problems and co- 
ordinate their policies to reap the 
fullest benefits from the rich human 
and material resources of the entire 
European region. It was expected 
that Europe-wide co-operation in the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
combined with the work of the 
regional commissions for Latin 
America and for Asia and the Far 
East, as well as with the efforts of 
the world-wide United Nations or- 
gans and the specialized agencies, 
would facilitate that broad dynamic 
development of global economy upon 
which the maximum prosperity of 
each and all depends. 


Progress Limited 


Frankly, the political division of 
Europe and the world, and the con- 
sequent extensive economic segrega- 
tion of Eastern and Western coun- 
tries, have prevented the Economic 
Commission for Europe from becom- 
ing as strong a pillar as had been 
intended in this structure to pro- 
mote economic and social progress. 

However, much useful work has 
been performed in the technical 
meetings of the Commission which 
succeeded each other throughout the 
year. While unfortunately many 
meetings did not have delegates from 
all parts of Europe, their concrete 
and practical recommendations may 
contribute and often have con- 
tributed, to more uniform approaches 
and economic policies in all parts of 
Europe. 

Reports to the Commission on the 
activities of its committees indicate, 
for example, considerable progress in 
promoting fast, safe, dependable and 
economic transportation for passen- 





gers and goods in Europe. Train 
journeys for international passengers 
have been speeded up through simpli- 
fication of customs formalities and 
motorists can now cross many of 
Europe’s frontiers with greater ease. 

While road experts in the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe have 
contributed much towards improv- 
ing Europe’s highways and establish- 
ing uniform rules and road signs and 
signals, rail experts have pressed for- 
ward in their efforts to standardize 
European rolling stock and to bring 
about a uniform system of railway 
accounting. 

Both road and rail specialists have 
advanced their work to integrate 
their means of transport on as broad 
a geographical basis as possible with- 
out permitting frontiers to become 
obstacles. Together they have per- 
formed important spadework for the 
co-ordination of international road, 
rail and waterway transport. It will 
be up to the governments, however, 
to indicate at the Commission’s com- 
ing session whether these results have 
been adequate. 


Steel Committee’s Work 


When delegates to the Commission 
examine the report of its Steel Com- 
mittee they will see how that com- 
mittee has reoriented its work during 
the past year to keep pace with the 
exceptionally rapid developments af- 
fecting the European steel industry. 
Like many other branches of the 
European economy, this industry 
faces many problems arising from 
intensified economic activity. 

Towards the end of 1950, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe’s Steel 
Committee reactivated its panel of 
experts on scrap. Since then this in- 
ternational team resumed its on-the- 
spot study of means of increasing 
scrap collection and improving scrap 
processing so that steel production in 
Europe may be maintained at maxi- 
mum levels. Meanwhile, the Steel 
Committee’s report shows that other 
experts in the Economic Commission 
for Europe are working on the 
longer-range problem of ensuring 
adequate supplies of iron ore for 
1953 and after. 


Coal Allocation 


The Commission will find another 
instance of returning economic 
stringency when it considers the re- 
port of its Coal Commitee. This 
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committee in the past allocated more 
than 100,000,000 tons of European 
coal and coke. In the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s tradition it 
gave up this function when it no 
longer appeared necessary. Unpre- 
dictable circumstances, however, in- 
creased demand to such an extent 
that governments found it in their 
interest at the end of 1950 and early 
in 1951 to agree in the Economic 
Commission for Europe on patterns 
of international coal and coke trade 
which minimized the harmful effects 
of shortage. 

Under the Coal Committee’s 
future scope of work, which it asks 
the Commission to approve, Eu- 
ropean coal exporting and importing 
countries would continue to meet 
together regularly in Geneva—to re- 
view the solid fuel demand and sup- 
ply situation and to continue their 
co-operation on long-term problems 
such as improving the utilization of 
solid fuels and reducing the cost of 
the fuels to consumers. 

Many of the shortages and difficul- 
ties which European countries now 
face are of a different kind from 
those which arose out of World War 
If and which were the Commis- 
sion’s main preoccupatigns until the 
middle of last year. New organiza- 
tions have been set up to deal with 
some of the new problems of crisis 
and to deal with them in what might 
be called political terms. The Com- 
mission has been careful in the past 


to avoid any compromise of its basic 
principle—that its duty is to serve 
the European community and the 
United Nations as a whole. I am 
confident that the Commission will 
decide to adhere to that policy in its 
future work. 

Besides reports on its Committee’s 
efforts and plans, the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s session will 
have before it brief notes on other 
inter-governmental and’ Secretariat 
activities over the past year. This 
will include a report on endeavors to 
promote an increase in mutually ad- 
vantageous trade between the coun- 
tries of Eastern and Western Europe. 
It will also indicate that Secretariat 
plans give more emphasis in the 
future to problems of trade between 
Europe and Latin America and be- 
tween Europe and Asia and the Far 
East. 

The Commission’s general discus- 
sion of the economic situation in Eu- 
rope may, as in the past, contribute 
to a clearer understanding of the eco- 
nomic systems and social aims of 
different countries. 

If destructive political debates are 
avoided, the review of the Economic 
Commission for Europe in relation 
to the needs of the European 
economy may result in clear direc- 
tives for future international col- 
laboration on both old and new prob- 
lems within the framework of the 
United Nations. 

There is indeed much to be done, 


STEEL SCRAP. Collecting and processing steel scrap is important to help keep the steel out- 
put of Europe at a maximum. The ECE Steel Committee’s Panel on Scrap works to this end. 
Picture shows officials of this Panel inspecting a United Kingdom scrap yard. 
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both with respect to emergency dif- 
ficulties and on the _ longer-range 
problems of promoting sound de- 
velopment of the European economy. 
For such tasks as governments wish 
to assign themselves in the Economic 
Commission for Europe, they have, 
I sincerely believe, built a_ well- 
weathered instrument for effective 
economic co-operation. 





Fourth Health Assembly 
Convenes in Geneva 


“T‘HE tourth World Health Assem- 

bly opened on May 7 at Geneva. 
Delegates of 60 member countries, 
in addition to observers, were present. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Health Min- 
ister of India and President of the 
last session, opened the proceedings. 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service and chairman of his 
country’s delegation, was unani- 
mously chosen President. The As- 
sembly elected Dr. D. A. Dowling, 
of Australia, Dr. A. H. Taba, of 
Iran, and Dr. Karl Evang, of Nor- 
way, as Vice-Presidents. 

Among the more important of the 
more than 80 items listed on the 
agenda will be the adoption of the 
International Sanitary Regulations 
which will replace the existing Sani- 
tary Conventions. These new Reg- 
ulations have been in preparation 
since 1947 and, if adopted, will come 
into force in mid-1952. They are ex- 
pected to resolve many difficulties 
which travellers and transport com- 
panies now experience because of 
contradictory requirements for vac- 
cinations and other health measures. 

The Assembly will also complete 
work on a four-year plan for world 
health, which has been drafted by 
the Executive Board and has two 
main objectives: first, to strengthen 
national public-health services; and, 
second, to develop WHO’s permanent 
world-wide technical services. 

Director-General Brock Chisholm 
will submit his annual report and 
will propose a budget of $8,700,000 
for 1952. The 1952 program gives 
priority to demonstration projects, 
training schemes, fellowships, and 
other technical-education projects. 

Among constitutional matters to 
be considered are the applications of 
Japan, Spain, and the German Fed- 
eral Republic for full membership. 
The Assembly will also consider a 
French request to assign Algeria, 
French Morocco, and Tunisia to the 
European regional organization. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


An Appraisal by United Nations Figures 


Ambassador Abba Eban 


Permanent Representative of Israel 
to the United Nations 


T is natural that in these troubled 
times men everywhere should be 
asking the “price of peace.” Within 
six years of a deadly world conflict 
and the establish- 
ment of an organ- 
ization designed 
to preserve peace, 
we find ourselves 
once more on the 
brink of potential 

disaster. 
People ask: 
How is it that 
peace did not 
maintain itself 
in the revulsion 
against war which 
gripped the world but a few years 
ago? The answer must be, at least 
partly, in the conclusion that we 
underestimated the effort and the 
sacrifice which the preservation of 
peace requires. It was assumed that 
sacrifice, effort and perseverance 
were the “price of war,” and would 
not be exacted in the easy times of 

peace. 

The “price of peace” can never 
reach such dimensions as to equal 
the smallest fraction of war’s deadly 
cost. Nations faced with the task of 
securing victory in war apply un- 
limited efforts and resources to that 
end. Budgets of astronomic propor- 
tions are approved; all daily pursuits 
are canalized to the cause of victory; 
the theme of indispensable triumph 
is inculcated by every means of infor- 
mation and instruction; and the con- 
duct of the campaign is subjected 
hour by hour to the closest scrutiny 
and control of specialized minds 
within the framework of the highest 
political responsibilities. These ef- 
forts are gladly given. These sacri- 
fices are willingly made. They are 
vindicated by the ultimate aim of vic- 
tory, and their anguish is effaced in 
the final triumph. 

We have not yet grown ac- 
customed to regard the preservation 
of peace as a task no less heavy and 
intricate, no less complex and time- 
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The statements by Ambassador 
Abba Eban and Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
which appear in this issue of the 
BULLETIN are the texts of radio 
addresses delivered by them in a 
series on “The Price of Peace,” 
produced by the United Nations 
radio as part of its “Memo from 
Lake Success” and _ broadcast 
throughout the world by various 
national radio networks. The 
BULLETIN will print other texts 
in this series. 


consuming than the conduct of war. 
There is not the same vigilance, the 
same constant tension, the same 
hourly watching of the changing 
scene lest a new opportunity for 
profitable initiative may occur. I 
have felt this difference very strongly 
in observing the operation of our 
United Nations machinery in recent 
months. The General Assembly is 
seized with the most perilous inter- 
national conflict in the post-war 
world. That resistance to aggression 
in Korea has been organized and 
maintained without the extension of 
conflict into a world war is the 
greatest triumph of statesmanship yet 
recorded in the post-war world. 
The United Nations may well take 
pride both in the initiative of resist- 
ance and in the restraints which have 
prevented, the extension of the war. 
Few people imagined when the fight- 
ing broke out last June that the 
United Nations could for so long a 
period restrict its scope to the Ko- 
rean peninsula. Yet our aim is the 
restoration of peace to Korea and its 
preservation in the world. 

In recent months new turns of 
fortune befell United Nations in the 
field; new advances were recorded; 
the original military objective for 
which United Nations forces took up 
arms was achieved by clearing South 
Korean territory. But United Na- 
tions diplomatic activity did not keep 
pace with these crucial military de- 
velopments, and thus, could not take 
advantage of them. Thinking out 
ways of bringing the conflict to an 


(Continued on page 501) 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb 


Permanent Representative of the United 
Kingdom to the United Nations 


NYONE now looking at the 
present unhappy state of the 
world is hard put to it to find much 
cause for optimism. The “price of 
peace,” that is to 
say, the price 
which we must 
pay in order to 
deter or resist acts 
of aggression, is 
already an_ ex- 
tremely heavy one 
in terms of the 
burden which re- 
armament im- 
poses and there 
is no immediate 
prospect that it 
will substantially diminish. The peace 
which we are thus purchasing at such 
heavy cost is in any case precarious 
and, indeed, in Korea bitter fighting 
has now been going on for nearly 
nine months. 

Faced with this gloomy prospect, 
it would certainly be surprising if 
there were not some who maintained 
that there must be some better and 
easier solution and that a magic for- 
mula for resolving the world’s 
troubles must exist if only we knew 
where to look for it. People often 
talk, indeed, as if there were a kind 
of blueprint hidden somewhere 
which has merely got to be discov- 
ered and applied by the world’s 
statesmen for peace to be ensured. 

Those who take this view are in- 
clined to argue that, whatever the 
faults on the other side may be, part 
of the blame rests with our own for- 
eign policies, and that if only more 
imagination and understanding or 
more energy and determination were 
displayed, it would be easy to solve 
all our problems. 

One extreme view is that the con- 
flict between the Soviet system and 
the Free World is irreconcilable and 
can only be settled by war and by 
the military triumph of one system 
over the other. Our experience of two 


(Continued on page 500) 
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Appointment of Representative 


for Demilitarizing Kashmir 


Dr. Frank P. Graham Given Task 


ITH the appointment on April 

30 of Dr. Frank P. Graham 
as United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan, the Security 
Council launched yet another effort 
to resolve the Kashmir dispute. Dr. 
Graham’s task will be to help achieve 
demilitarization preparatory to a 
plebiscite. The decision to appoint 
him was taken by 7 votes to 0. 
with 4 abstentions. 

Under the Council’s resolution of 
March 30, the new Representative 
will proceed to the sub-continent and, 
after consultation with the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan, effect 
demilitarization on the basis of two 
resolutions of the former United Na- 
tions Commission for India and Pak- 
istan to which both parties had 
agreed. 

He has to report to the Council 
within three months from the date 
of his arrival on the sub-continent. 
If by that time he has not effected de- 
militarization or secured agreement 
on a plan for demilitarization, he is 
to report on the points of difference 
which must be resolved: points relat- 
ing to the interpretation and execu- 
tion of the two agreed Commission 
resolutions. 

The Council’s resolution of March 
30 calls on the parties to accept ar- 
bitration on such points, the arbitra- 
tor or a panel of arbitrators being 
appointed by the President of the 
International Court of Justice after 
consultation with the parties. 


Question by U.S.S.R. 


Dr. Graham was nominated by the 
co-sponsors of the March 30 resolu- 
tion, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. There were no other 
nominations, a point which was taken 
up by Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R. Why, he asked, should the 
candidate be a representative of the 
United States and not of any other 
member of the Council? 

The President, D. J. von Balluseck, 
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of the Netherlands, replied that there 
was nothing to prevent any member 
from proposing candidates. And Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, explained that, after many per- 
sons had been considered, Dr. Gra- 
ham seemed to be the best man for 
the job irrespective of nationality. 

Mr. Malik, however, did not con- 
sider this either convincing or com- 
prehensible, for Dr. Graham was 
not “the only pebble on the beach.” 
If they had so desired, those who 
had had the problem under such 
active consideration could have nom- 
inated more than one candidate. 

In the voting, India, the Nether- 
lands, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia 
abstained. 

India, explained Sir B. N. Rau, 
abstained because it was a party to 
the dispute. Dr. Ales Bebler ex- 
plained that Yugoslavia’s abstention 
reflected his delegation’s general at- 
titude to the March 30 resolution, 
and was in no way connected with 
Dr. Graham. 


Best Wishes Extended 


The President expressed the Coun- 
cil’s best wishes for the success of 
Dr. Graham’s mission. The appoint- 
ment, he said, meant a first step 
along the uneasy path of implemen- 
tation of the resolution which, in 
turn, meant another serious effort to 
further a just and peaceful settle- 
ment. The dispute had for too long 
“prevented full, harmonious co-op- 
eration between two great nations in 
a part of Asia where all of us wish 
to see stability and fruitful self- 
development, in the interests of the 
peoples directly concerned and of the 
peace of the world.” 

Mr. von Balluseck did not under- 
estimate the delicacy and difficulty of 
the task. In effect, the Representa- 
tive was expected to bring into be- 
ing the indispensable prerequisite for 
a just, fair, and free plebiscite. What 
the Council’s March 30 resolution 


New Representative 


Since March 11 of this year, Dr. 
Graham had been Defence Man- 
power Administrator in the United 
States Department of Labor. Earlier 
he was President of the University 
of North Carolina from 1930 to 
1949, and United States Senator 
from March 1949 through 1950. For 
four and a half months in 1947 and 
1948 he was a member of the 
United Nations Committee of Good 
Offices in Indonesia. 

Graduating from the University 
of North Carolina, Dr. Graham took 
his Master of Arts degree at Colum- 
bia University and pursued post- 
graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago, the Brookings Institute, and 
the University of London. Dr. Gra- 
ham has spent his entire teaching 
career at the University of North 
Carolina where for many years he 
was professor of history. Ten doc- 
torates have been conferred on him. 
He has served as member and offi- 
cer on numerous national boards 
and agencies. 


had tried to do was to create the 
most favorable conditions for a fair, 
free expression of the wishes of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir. It 
was primarily in the interests of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir that 
the United Nations Representative 
was going to carry out his prepara- 
tory task. Only the fairest deal for 
those people could ultimately and 
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permanently remove the cause of the 
antagonism which had been disturb- 
ing the atmosphere in the sub-con- 
tinent. 


United States Comment 


For the United States, Warren 
R. Austin explained that when his 
Government undertook to explore 
the possibility of presenting the name 
of someone for the post, it turned to 
the Panel for Inquiry and Concilia- 
tion established by the resolution of 
the General Assembly on April 28, 
1949, on the recommendation of the 
Interim Committee. Dr. Graham was 
one of the five United States citizens 
designated by the United States Gov- 
ernment for inclusion in the Panel. 

Dr. Graham’s fine qualities, said 
Mr. Austin, were well appreciated 
in the United States, where he was 
known as a distinguished educator, 
statésman, government official, and 
negotiator of great ability. 

“I know,” he added, “that he will 
bring to this new task in full measure 
the qualities needed for his part to 
accomplish his mission.” Mr. Austin 
expressed good wishes for success, 
and hoped that both parties would 
work with Dr. Graham and imple- 
ment the details of demilitarization 
preparatory to the plebiscite. 

The United States also earnestly 
urged, he said, that the parties accept 
the arbitration procedure as a final 
step to settle peacefully a problem 
which held so much danger for the 
peace, prosperity, and stability of the 
sub-continent. 


United Kingdom Views 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb welcomed the 
decision which the Council had taken 
and expressed appreciation of Dr. 
Graham’s readiness to undertake the 
responsibilities. He knew that Dr. 
Graham would carry with him the 
good wishes and the firm support of 
the Council as a whole. 

No one had any illusions about 
the difficulty of the task, but all 
trusted that Dr. Graham would find 
the two Governments ready to reach 
some agreement on a question which, 
if it could only be considered dispas- 
sionately, was by no means insoluble. 

Sir Gladwyn then referred to what 
he considered to be certain misap- 
prehensions in the Indian sub-con- 
tinent of aspects of the March 30 
resolution. For instance, it had been 
suggested that the Representative 
was instructed to go to the sub-con- 
tinent and to decide, as an arbitrator, 
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whether Jammu and Kashmir should 
accede to India or Pakistan. But, of 
course, that was not what the reso- 
lution said. Dr. Graham’s task was 
to be entirely one of negotiation, 
with, of course, the full authority of 
the Security Council and the United 
Nations behind him. He would be 
able to point to the views expressed 
by the majority of the members of 
the Council in regard to the funda- 
mental principle that demilitarization 
should be such that the plebiscite 
could be held free from any influence 
by the armed forces of any interested 
party to the dispute. 

Only if he reported to the Coun- 
cil that he was unable to obtain 
agreement would the question of ar- 
bitration arise, and arbitration would 
deal only with the points of differ- 
ence arising out of the interpretation 
and execution of the two agreed 
Commission resolutions concerning 
demilitarization. 

The accession itself, Sir Gladwyn 
emphasized, was to be decided by a 
free vote of the inhabitants of the 
State. 

It was because the co-sponsors 
were convinced that the inhabitants 
of Kashmir should not be prevented 
any longer by disagreement on mat- 
ters of procedure from deciding the 
accession of their State to either 
India or Pakistan that they included 
in the resolution provisions for the 
determination of this disagreement by 
arbitration in case one final attempt 
to resolve it by negotiation should 
fail. 


Pakistan Assurances 


For Pakistan, Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan declared that the task, 
which was great, had not been ren- 
dered any easier by declarations and 
announcements by statesmen of In- 
dia since the March 30 resolution 
was adopted, including the Prime 
Minister of India, who had declared 
on various occasions that India 
would not accept the resolution and 
anything flowing from it and would 
take the consequences of the refusal 
to accept it. 

Sir Mohammad considered this un- 
fortunate, but, when added to state- 
ments by Sheikh Abdullah expressing 
determination to proceed with the 
convening of the Kashmir Constitu- 
ent Assembly, the difficulties were 
enormously increased. Nevertheless, 
Pakistan hoped that Dr. Graham 
would succeed. Pakistan had already 
expressed full acceptance of the 
March 30 resolution. His Govern- 


ment would render every assistance 
in its power and, should the unfor- 
tunate differences persist, would ac- 
cept arbitration. Pakistan hoped that 
Dr. Graham would proceed to the 
sub-continent as soon as possible. He 
could be fully assured that the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan was determined 
to discharge to the fullest extent the 
responsibilities and the duties under- 
taken in the two Commission reso- 
lutions. 

The President then pointed out 
that, for the time being, the matter 
was in the hands of Dr. Graham and 
the parties, for the Representative 
was to report to the Council within 
three months after arriving on the 
sub-continent. The Council therefore 
adjourned consideration of the ques- 
tion until further developments. 


Bank’s 9-Month Income 
Placed at 11 Million 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 
announced that net income for the 
nine-month period ended March 31, 
1951, amounted to $11,483,230, as 
compared with $9,856,856 for the 
nine months ended March 31, 1950. 

The net income for the past nine 
months was placed in the General 
Reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees, increasing this reserve to 
$38,481,500. 

Gross income for the nine-month 
period amounted to $20,567,359, 
after deducting loan commissions of 
$4,723,859, which were appropriated 
to the Special Reserve. The gross 
income for the same period in the 
preceding fiscal year, after deduct- 
ing loan commissions, amounted to 
$18,798,663. The Special Reserve 
as of March 31, 1951, amounted to 
$18,461,064. 


The report shows that during the 
last quarter loan commitments 
amounted to $66,500,000: $20,000,- 
000 to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa; $30,000,000 to the 
South African Electricity Supply 
Commission (guaranteed by the 
Union of South Africa); an increase 
of $15,000,000 in the loan to the 
Brazilian Traction Light and Power 
Company granted in January 1949 
(guaranteed by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment); $1,500,000 to the Empire 
of Ethiopia. Total loan commitments 
amounted to $1,089,875,000 at 
March 31, 1951. (The total has 
since increased to $1,106,375,000.) 
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Provisions for Economic Rights 





Commiussion Adopts Nen Articles 
for Auman Rights Covenant 


HE Commission on Human 

Rights, which has been holding 
its seventh session in Geneva since 
April 16, has adopted provisionally 
several changes in the articles in the 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights 
dealing with the machinery for its 
implementation. 

Of the economic, cultural and so- 
cial rights, which the Commission is 
spelling out under the directives of 
the General Assembly, the articles so 
far approved relate to the rights to 
work and to just and favorable con- 
ditions of work; the right to adequate 
housing and standard of living, to 
health standards, and the right of 
every one to form and join local, 
national and _ international trade- 
unions of his choice. 

Earlier, the Commission rescinded 
its previous decision to meet privately 
as a working party for discussions on 
the question of including ecomonic, 
social and cultural rights. These dis- 
cussions are now being held in open 
plenary sessions with the participa- 
tion of interested specialized agen- 
cies. 

The amendments to the articles on 
measures of implementation arose 
out of joint Danish-French proposals. 
The primary effect of these changes 
is to include the International Court 
of Justice as an essential factor in 
establishing the machinery of imple- 
mentation. 

The original First Draft Interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights, 
which is now being revised, pro- 
vided for the setting up of a seven- 
member Committee on Human 
Rights to implement the provisions of 
the Covenant—a body to be elected 
by states parties to the Covenant 
from a panel of their nominees. Each 
participating state was to nominate 
at least two and not more than four 
persons. 

As a result of changes now 
adopted by the Commission, these 
seven members will serve in a per- 
sonal capacity. Further, they are to 
be elected not by the state parties 
to the Covenant, but by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice out of the 
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panel to be provided by the former. 
The members elected should obtain 
the largest number of votes and an 
absolute majority of the votes of all 
the members of the Court. The 
quorum of the meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Court for these elections 
will be nine. 

According to the original draft 
provisions, the seven members of the 
Committee were to be elected for a 
term of five years. Howover, the 
terms of four of the members elected 
at the first election, it was provided, 
would expire at the end of two years, 
and their names were to be chosen 
by lot by the Secretary-General im- 
mediately after the first elections. Ac- 
cording to the amendments now 
adopted, the authority responsible for 
drawing the lot is to be the President 
of the International Court of Justice. 

No roll call vote was taken on 
these changes which received ap- 





proval by a majority of 13 votes. 
Certain delegations, notably Chile, 
India, and Lebanon, indicated that 
they would abstain pending further 
information regarding the compet- 
ence of the International Court to act 
in the sense envisaged in the pro- 
posals. The U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. voted against the 
proposals. 


Right to Work 


The Commission adopted the fol- 
lowing text of an article on the right 
to work, based on a French draft: 

“Work being at the basis of all 
human endeavor, the states parties 
to the Covenant recognize the 
right to work, that is to say, the 
fundamental right of everyone 
to the opportunity, if he so desires, 
to gain his living by work which 
he freely accepts.” 


This text was adopted by a vote of 
16 with 2 abstentions (U.S.S.R. and 
Ukrainian S. S.R.). 

The next sentence of the French 
proposal would make the signatory 
states “undertake to adopt the meas- 
ures necessary to the exercise of that 
right.” This provision is yet to be 
debated. 

The Soviet Union proposed a sub- 
stitute draft providing that “the state 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, former Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights, discusses 
points with the present Chairman, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon. Seated next to Mrs. Roosevelt 
is her son, Mr. Elliott Roosevelt. 
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shall ensure to everyone the right to 
work and choose a profession, with 
the object of creating conditions 
which will remove the threat of death 
by hunger and inanition.” This was 
rejected 10 to 2, with 6 abstentions. 

A Yugoslav proposal stating that 
“everyone who so desires has the 
right to be afforded the opportunity 
to gain his living by work” was re- 
jected by 7 votes to 2, with 8 absten- 
tions. 

The article relating to working 
conditions recognizes the right of 
everyone to just and favorable con- 
ditions of work, including safe and 
healthful) working conditions, mini- 
mum remuneration which provides 
all workers with fair wages and equal 
pay for equal work, and a decent liv- 
ing for themselves and their families. 
The same article also provides for 
reasonable limitation of working 
hours, and periodic holidays with 
pay. 

The vote on this was 13 in favor, 
none against, with 4 abstentions. 


Other Articles 


The article dealing with the right 
to housing, adopted by 12 votes, 
none against, with 6 abstentions, 
reads as follows: 

“The states parties to this Cove- 
nant recognize the right of every- 
one to adequate housing.” 


The right of everyone “to an ade- 
quate standard of living and to a con- 
stant improvement of these condi- 
tions,” was adopted by 14 votes, 
none against with 4 abstentions. 

The article relating to health stand- 
ards recognizes the right of every- 
one to the enjoyment of the highest 
standards of health obtainable. It 
asks each state party to the Cove- 
nant “to provide legislative measures 
to promote and protect health.” In 
particular, these measures should aim 
at reducing infant mortality and pro- 
vide for healthy development of 
the child; improve nutrition, housing, 
sanitation, recreation, economic and 
working conditions, and other aspects 
of environmental hygiene; and pro- 
vide conditions which would assure 
the right of all to a medical service 
and medical attention in the event of 
sickness. 

The vote on this was 10 in favor, 
none against, with 8 abstentions. 

In the course of the debate, the 
Chairman, Charles Malik, of Leb- 
anon, made it clear that the texts 
of the articles relating to rights to 
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United States Representatn e Warren R. Austin 


This caricature of Warren R. Austin, Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations is the fifth in a series by Arboleda. Others will 
appear in the BULLETIN from time to time. 


work, housing, and living and health 
standards would not necessarily fig- 
ure as individual articles in the final 
Covenant, but might be merged or 
assimilated in another form. 

The right of association is recog- 
nized in an article of the First Draft, 
subject to limitations of national se- 
surity, public order, protection of 
health and morals or the protection 
of the rights and freedoms of others. 


The new article, based on a United 
States proposal, refers to the above 
article, and in conformity with it, 
recognizes the right of everyone “to 
form and join local, national and in- 
ternational trade unions of his choice 
for the protection of his economic 
and social interests.” 

The vote on this proposal, as a 
whole, was 10 in favor, none against, 
with 8 abstentions. 
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New Agency Comes Into Being 


ITH the conclusion of its first Congress, 

which met in Paris from March 19 to April 
28, the World Meteorological Organization came 
into being as the newest of the intergovernmental 
agencies. After the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly approve the agreement 
passed by the Congress, wMo will become the 
eleventh specialized agency affiliated with the United 
Nations. 

The new organization is the successor to the 
International Meteorological Organization (IMO), 
which has been co-ordinating weather-reporting 
services among its members since 1878. In 1939, 
IMO decided to transform itself into an intergovern- 
mental organization whose members would consist 
of states and territories with independent meteoro- 
logical services rather than, as in the case of IMO, 
the directors of such services. A Convention for 
the proposed World Meteorological Organization 
was therefore drafted and adopted by the twelfth 
Conference of Directors of 1Mo, which met in 
Washington, D. C., from September 22 to October 
11, 1947. 

WMO formally came into existence on March 23, 
1950—thirty days after the thirtieth instrument of 
ratification of or accession to the Convention had 
been deposited with the Government of the United 
States. 


What It Does 


The purposes of wMo, as defined in the Con- 
vention, are: 

“To facilitate world-wide co-operation in the 
establishment of networks of stations for the making 
of meteorological observations or other geophysical 
observations related to meteorology and to promote 
the establishment and maintenance of meteoro- 


logical centres charged with the provision of 
meteorological services; 

“To promote the establishment and maintenance 
of systems for the rapid exchange of weather 
information; 

“To promote standardization of meteorological 
observations and to ensure the uniform publication 
of observations and statistics; 

“To further the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other human 
activities; and 

“To encourage research and training in meteoro- 
logy and to assist in co-ordinating the international 
aspects of such research and training.” 

Through its secretariat, the organization acts as 
a documentary centre. It collects all national in- 
formation concerning the regional and international 
organization of meteorological services. It is also 
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an information centre; for this purpose it consults 
the national meteorological services regarding all 
questions of international concern. 


How It Works 


Before the Congress met, the directors of the 
meteorological services of 85 countries, all IMO 
members, conferred in Paris. They terminated IMO 
and transferred the assets, liabilities, and obligations 
to the new organization. The Congress later 
approved the transfer and IMO was formally dis- 
solved on receipt of a notification to this effect. 

The new organization consists of the World 
Meteorological Congress, an Executive Committee, 
six Regional Meteorological Associations, Technical 
Commissions set up by the Congress, and a per- 
manent secretariat directed by a Secretary-General. 
with headquarters in Geneva. The organization is 
headed by a President and two Vice-Presidents, 
who are also the President and Vice-President of 
the Congress and of the Executive Committee. 
During its first session, the Congress elected Dr. 
F. W. Reichelfelder, Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, as President; A. Viaut, Director 
of National Meteorology of France, First Vice- 
President; and N. P. Sellick, Director of Meteoro- 
logical Services of Southern Rhodesia, Second 
Vice-President. 

The Congress, in which all members are rep- 
resented, meets at least once every four years. 
Members are represented by the heads of their 
meteorological services. As the organization’s policy- 
making body, the Congress adopts technical regu- 
lations on meteorological practices and procedures 
and determines general policy for the fulfilment of 
the organization’s purposes. 

The Executive Committee supervises the carrying 
out of resolutions adopted by the Congress. It 
meets at least once a year. It also initiates studies 
and makes recommendations on matters requiring 
international action. It provides members with 
technical information, advice, and assistance in the 
field of meteorology. In addition to the President 
and Vice-President of wMmo, the Committee in- 
cludes the presidents of the six Regional Associa- 
tions (Africa, Asia, South America, North and 
Central America, Europe, and the South-west 
Pacific) and six elected members. The first Con- 
gress named the directors of the meteorological 
services of British East Africa, Brazil, Canada, 
India, New Zealand, and Switzerland to the Com- 
mittee. 

As Secretary-General, the Congress elected Dr. 
G. Swoboda, of Switzerland; Dr. Swoboda had 
been chief of the 1Mo secretariat. 
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INCE June 1945, when the Charter was signed at San}i Dur 
Francisco, the United Nations has led a wandering exist-}} vicis 
ence. From San Francisco the journey led to London where} Vert 


the Preparatory Commission began work in September 1945} Set! 
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The scene of operations remained in London for six months, buil 
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with headquarters at Church House, an ecclesiastical centre |) a 
next door to Westminster Abbey and within a stone’s throw a | 
of the River Thames. On February 14, 1946, the first regular] pive 
session of the General Assembly, held at Central Hall inf} yaca 
London, voted that the interim headquarters of the Unite area 









Nations should be located in New York City, and the follow-} be h 
ing month the Organization began its move across the Atlantic} forn 









The first part of the first regular session of the General Assembly 
was held at Central Hall, London (below) while the Secretariat 
operated at Church House, in Dean's Yard, Westminster (above), 
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San}} During the next few months the Secretariat underwent many 
vicissitudes, working in hotel rooms, college halls and con- 
verted factories. Ultimately, the Interim Headquarters was 
set up at Lake Success on Long Island, where a part of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Corporation’s plant was converted into office 
buildings and conference chambers. In August of last year 
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| the initial Secretariat move was made from Lake Success to 
'OW'S the new Permanent Headquarters alongside New York’s East 
ular] River. According to present plans Lake Success will be finally 
vacated by May 18 but, until the completion of the conference 
area at the Permanent Headquarters, council meetings will 
be held at the New York City Building, in Flushing Meadow, 
formerly the site of New York’s World Fair. 


In 1948 the third regular session of the General 

Assembly was held at the Palais de Chaillot, in 

Paris. Left: a view of the south-eastern side of the 
Palais, facing the famous Eiffel Tower. 


Hunter College, New York (above) was taken over 
by the Secretariat in March 1946, and was its 
temporary home until the move to Lake Success five 
months later. Below: the main entrance to the Lake 
Success Interim Headquarters, with the flags of Mem- 
ber states providing a colourful background. 
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The early meetings of committees of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the summer of 1946 were held 
in a ballroom of the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
(left). The Assembly and other main organs met at 
the New York City Building (above), Flushing Meadow 
situated on the outskirts of New York. 





Measures to Abolish 


Slavery and Servitude 


Ad Hoc Committee’s Recommendations 


LAVERY, even in its crudest 

form, the ownership of one per- 
son by another, still exists in the 
world today, and should continue to 
be a concern of the international 
community. This is the unanimous 
finding of the committee of four in- 
ternational experts on slavery—the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery—in 
its report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The Committee has just 
ended its second session which was 
held at the United Nations New 
York Headquarters from April 2 to 
April 27. (See the BULLETIN, vol. X, 
nos. 8 and 9). 

“Other forms of servitude exist in 
practically all regions of the world,” 
the experts’ report continues. “They 
are rapidly subsiding in some, with 
favorable judicial or legislative action 
and an aroused public opinion; but 
in others they appear to be grow- 
ing.” These, the Committee felt, 
should equally be a concern of the 
international community, “particular- 
ly because the number of people 
affected and the suffering caused 
by these practices is much more 
significant at present than that result- 
ing from crude slavery.” 

But the abolition of slavery and 
other forms of servitude, the experts 
add in their report, can no longer be 
accomplished by a negative program 
of abolition alone. Postive measures 
of international assistance in elimi- 
nating the economic and _ social 
causes of slavery and servitude are 
also necessary. Declaring this, the 
Committee has formulated a series of 
recommendations looking toward 
action through the United Nations to 
eradicate these evils. 


Slavery Not Fully Suppressed 


In its work, the Committee had 
before it replies from 63 Govern- 
ments to a questionnaire on slavery 
and servitude, as well as statements 
submitted by non-governmental or- 
ganizations, research _ institutions, 
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missionary and church organizations, 
and individuals. Further, the four 
members of the Committee had also 
gathered information on their own 
during the interval between its first 
and second sessions. 

While noting that the suppression 
of slavery in its older forms had 
made great strides since its abolition 
was first discussed in the parliaments 
of the world, the ,report says that 
the task of suppression has not yet 
been fully met. It lists a number of 
cause such as war and famine, 
disruption of social bonds, the break- 
ing up of old culture patterns, new 
temptations brought to distant and 
isolated places by world trade 
which “still threaten in many places 
the right of individuals to dispose of 
their persons.” 

“Indeed,” the report goes on, “the 
Committee found that, according to 
information it had received, there 
had been an upsurge or renewal of 
slave trade in certain parts of the 
world after World War II.” 

While taking note of the special 
difficulties faced by some govern- 
ments that desire to eliminate cus- 
toms and practices akin to slavery 
from their territories, such as finan- 
cial and administrative difficulties, 
and the existence of an “influential 
internal opposition,” the Committee 
recorded its opinion that they afford 
no justification whatever for the con- 
tinued existence of slavery or other 
forms of servitude. “Such difficul- 
ties,” the report says, “can be met 
by persistent and effective adminis- 
tration, specially if there is brought 
to bear on them such expert assist- 
ance and international co-operation 
as the United Nations is in a posi- 
tion to mobilize.” 

In its deliberations, the Committee 
first considered the definition of 
slavery, and concluded that the defi- 
nition contained in Article 1 of the 
1926 Convention is still valid—that 
slavery is “the status or condition 
of a person over whom any or all the 











powers attaching to the right of 
ownership are exercised.” 
Turning to other forms of servi- 


should be abolished 
through international action, the 
Committee first considered ‘debt 
bondage.” In the light of the infor- 
mation collected by it, the Commit- 
tee endorsed the opinion expressed 
by the Committee of Experts on 
Slavery of the League of Nations in 
1932 that “it is possible that there 
is more human misery as a result of 
debt slavery than there is anywhere 
as the result of domestic slavery.” 
Members agreed that this opinion 
was equally true at the present time. 

Under what conditions can debt 
bondage be regarded as coming with- 
in the concept of servitude? For this, 
in the Committee’s opinion, one or 
more of the following elements 
should be present: (a) the services 
rendered by the bondsman do not 
count toward the payment of debt; 
(b) the nature and length of the 
services to be preformed by the 
bondsman are not defined; and (c) 
the bondsman submits to conditions 
that do not allow him to exercise 
the rights enjoyed by ordinary in- 
dividuals within the framework of 
local social customs. 


tude which 


“Bride-price” as Servitude 


The Committee next examined the 
question of “bride-price.” It had 
been informed that in many parts of 
the world there exists a social cus- 
tom “whereby a man cannot obtain 
a wife for himself without offering 
money or services to the family of 
his prospective wife.” 

The Committee states that it found 
ample evidence “that in certain parts 
of the world, the bride-to-be is re- 
garded as the property of her father, 
or that, at least, his right is recog- 
nized to dispose of her in marriage; 
and that, as a widow, she is regarded 
as part of the heritable property of 
her husband and as such passes to 
the person who inherits that prop- 
erty on his death. Children of the 
marriage in such cases are also at the 
disposition of their late father’s heir.” 

The Committee decided, therefore, 
to consider as a form of servitude the 
practice whereby a woman is given 
in marriage without the right to re- 
fuse, at a price or under conditions 
which give to the husband, to his 
clan or family, a right of disposition 
over herself or over her children, 
and permit her exploitation for the 
advantage of others. 
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Turning next to the practice of 
transferring a small child, usually a 
girl, for employment as a domestic 
servant by means of an adoption pro- 
cedure, sometimes fraudulent, the 
Committee felt that a status or con- 
dition of servitude existed “only 
when the conditions of transfer were 
such as to permit the exploitation of 
the child regardless of its welfare.” 
Noting that in many areas there has 
been a good deal of legislation on 
this subject, the Committee expressed 
the hope that similar legislation 
would be favorably considered by 
governments in whose territories the 
practice existed. 


Another form of servitude which 
the Committee considered should be 
abolish is “serfdom”—a_ condition 
sometimes legally recognized under 
which an individual is attached to 
agricultural or pastoral land, and 
cannot change his status or freely 
dispose of the produce of his labor. 
In some cases the individual may be 
required to perform duties for the 
land-owner without compensation. 


The report mentions the difficulties 
which led it to postpone an evalua- 
tion of the nature and extent of the 
problem at the present time. In 
some cases, the. information fur- 
nished by governments was not 
“wholly in agreement” with that re- 
ceived from unofficial sources or 
furnished by members of the Com- 
mittee themselves. Having no means 
of verifying this information, the 
Committee decided to submit to the 
Council the replies received from 
governments, together with its com- 
ments. 


In these comments, the Committee 
suggests that the twelve Member 
Governments who have not so far re- 
plied to the questionnaire on slavery 
be requested to do so. Governments 
that have based their replies on the 
legal status of various forms of servi- 
tude in their territories, and con- 
tended that their constitutions and 
laws prohibited slavery and _ servi- 
tude, should also be asked for infor- 
mation on the application of these 
laws, and on the practices actually 
prevalent in their territories. 


Some governments have supplied 
information only about their non- 
self-governing territories. The Com- 
mittee suggested that they should 
furnish information about their met- 
ropolitan territories as well. Other re- 
plies were ambiguous and could not 
be interpreted without further data. 
They are to be requested to submit 
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more detailed and informative re- 
plies. 

Finally, those non-governmental 
organizations with consultative status, 
which did not submit any replies, 
are to be asked to do so as soon as 
possible. 

The Committee feels that even 
when all this information is received, 
a complete and up-to-date survey of 
slavery would still not be possible un- 
less a body of the United Nations 
were given authority to verify this 
information and to study such actual 
conditions of slavery and servitude 
as may exist in the world today. 


Supplementary Convention 


In the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights proclaimed by the 
United Nations on December 10, 
1948, there is an article which reads: 
“No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their 
forms.” This principle, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, was considerably 
more far-reaching in its implications 
than that which inspired the League 
of Nations to formulate the 1926 
Slavery Convention. It “provided the 
basis for the preparation of a new 
instrument which would, on the one 
hand, speed up the abolition of what- 
ever slavery still exists in the world, 
and, on the other, extend the scope 
of international concern to include 
other types of servitude as well as 
slavery.” 

What could the United Nations do, 
under its Charter, to eradicate these 
evils? The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions to the Economic and Social 
Council are listed in six groups. First, 
it recommends that the International 
Slavery Convention of 1926 be 
brought, as soon as possible, within 
the framework of the United Na- 
tions. This Convention, the Com- 
mittee stated, still remained binding 
as between the states that acceded 
to it. Certain of its provisions, how- 
ever, need to be rewritten in order 
to bring it within the powers and 
functions of the United Nations. 

In its second group of recom- 
mendations, the Committee suggests 
the drafting of a supplementary con- 
vention by the United Nations to 
cover also those institutions or cus- 
toms resembling slavery which it had 
examined and defined. This would 
also provide for the submission of 
annual reports to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the applications of the pro- 
visions. 


The Committee also suggests that 
the proposed supplementary conven- 
tion should deciare slave-raiding and 
slave trading on the high seas to be 
a crime simnar to piracy in interna- 
tional law. Contracting states should 
also bind themselves to enact laws 
prohibiting the mutilation, branding, 
or otherwise marking of human 
beings within their territories; and to 
see that their laws list as criminal 
offences such acts as conspiracy to 
enslave, incitement to enslave, at- 
tempts at enslavement, and other 
such early stages of slave dealing not 
covered by the 1926 Convention. 

Another item for inclusion in the 
proposed supplementary convention 
would be the obligation on the con- 
tracting parties to establish in all 
their territories civil marriage by an 
easily accessible marriage officer, ac- 
companied by registration of marri- 
ages contracted in his presence. The 
object of this would be to speed the 
abandonment of practices of invol- 
untary servitude arising from mar- 
riage Customs by which women are 
subjected to a servitude status. 

Contracting states would also bind 
themselves to enact laws fixing the 
age of consent at 16 years in the case 
ot males, and 14 years in the case of 
females. 


Legislative Measures 


The Committee’s third group of 
recommendations covers legislative 
and administrative measures which, 
it is proposed, the Council should 
recommend to governments. 

Among these is a recommendation 
that in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of social disorder, the abolition 
of slavery and other forms of servi- 
tude should begin with the abolition 
of their legal status rather than with 
compulsory emancipation. 


What should be the transitional 
measures between the time when 
practices such as_ debt-bondage, 
bride-price and serfdom are legally 
abolished, and the time when the in- 
dividual actually achieves full free- 
dom? The Committee recommends 
that the Governments concerned 
should take all necessary measures to 
ensure an orderly termination of 
mutual obligations between master 
and servant. Moreover, every state in 
which slavery or other forms of serv- 
tude exist, or have been abolished 
comparatively recently, should bind 
itself to make suitable provisions for 
the assistance of emancipated slaves; 
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tor their maintenance if they are aged 
or infirm, or lack means of support; 
and for the care and education of the 
children of such individuals where 
the parents are not able or willing to 
provide this. 

Other recommendations in_ this 
group are designed to assist the legal 
steps in the abolition of debt bond- 
age; to assist freed slaves to return 
to their home country; and to better 
the conditions of enslaved persons in 
the transition period to freedom in 
any state which considers itself un- 
able to liberate at once all the slaves 
in its territory. 


Supervisory Machinery 


In its fourth group of recom- 
mendations, the Committee proposes 
the establishment by the United Na- 
tions of a standing body of experts 
on slavery. This would undertake 
such tasks as the examination of in- 
formation submitted to the United 
Nations on slavery; the study of the 
working of any measures adopted by 
Member States to carry out their 
obligations under slavery conven- 
tions; and the working out of a pro- 
gram of education designed to cor- 
rect the outlook that justifies the exist- 
ence of slavery and other forms of 
servitude. This body would be au- 
thorized to appoint commissioners, 
or to set up commissions to co- 
operate with the governments con- 
cerned in the study and evaluation of 
measures adopted by them. 


Since conditions of servitude vary 
greatly in different regions of the 
world, the Committee’s fifth group of 
recommendations suggests that gov- 
ernments with common problems in 
the field of slavery and servitude 
should organize, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, regional 
conferences and seminars. 


In its sixth group of recommenda- 
tions, the Committee urges that the 
International Labor Organization be 
invited to study contracts of service 
which come within the category of 
“hard bargains,” that is, contracts of 
service for life or for a long period 
of years. 


The members of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Slavery are: Professor 
Moises Poblete Troncoso, of Chile, 
Chairman; Charles W. W. Green- 
idge, of the United Kingdom, Rap- 
porteur; Mme. Jane Vialle, of 
France, and Bruno Lasker of the 
United States. 
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Syria- Israel Dispute 


(Continued from page 469) 


was that the Chief of Staff was 
asked whether work on the Hula 
concession could be deemed to alter 
the balance of military advantage in 
such a way as to constitute a viola- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement. 
Once this question was answered 
negatively, it followed that the Hula 
concession ceased to have relevance 
to the Armistice Agreement at all. 
The Chief of Staff inevitably gave a 
negative answer, but his memoran- 
dum failed to perceive that the ci- 
vilian nature of the work excluded 
not only any Syrian right of objec- 
tion, but also any theory that this 
work, in its political and legal as- 
pects, was the proper subject for 
negative observations by those 
charged with the implementation of 
a purely military agreement. 

“From this starting point, the 
memorandum embarks upon a series 
of discussions on profound and com- 
plex matters of law and _ political 
theory, the effect of demilitarization 
on sovereignty, the legal force of the 
Hula Concession Ordinance of 1938, 
and the alleged right of Syria to 
veto the exercise of that concession 
at will,” Mr. Eban continued. 


Grounds for Objection 


He then enumerated in detail 
eight chief grounds on the strength 
of which he took objection to this 
section of the Chief of Staff’s mem- 
orandum and disputed its entire va- 
lidity. 

Briefly, these were as follows: 


An expression of opinion on the 
political and legal matters dealt with 
in this section of the memorandum 
was beyond the powers of the 
the United Nations representatives 
as defined in the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 


Not one of the far-reaching politi- 
cal and legal doctrines enumerated 
in this section found any support in 
the text of the Agreement, 


The basic assumptions that Sy- 
rian and Israel sovereignty were 
equally inapplicable in the demilitar- 
ized zone and that the act of signing 
the Armistice Agreement rendered 
null and void or in abeyance what- 
ever legislation might have been 
valid up to that date were in direct 


conflict with the assurances con- 
tained in Dr. Bunche’s letter of 
June 26, 1949, on the strength of 
which the parties gave their assent 
to the Armistice Agreement. 

The doctrine that the Hula con- 
cession was either null and void or 
in abeyance completely overlooked 
a basic principle of international law, 
namely, respect for duly acquired 
private rights. 

Insofar as the theory advanced 
both by the representative of Syria 
and in the memorandum of the Chief 
of Staff assumed that the process of 
demilitarization in itself removed an 
area from the scope of its normal 
jurisdiction and control—this as- 
sumption was in direct conflict with 
the principles and practices of inter- 
national law. 

The doctrine that all laws prev- 
iously in operation became defunct 
with the signature of the armistice 
ran counter to the established prac- 
tice of the Armistice Agreement 
throughout the last two years. 

The contention that previous laws 
in the demilitarized zone were in 
abeyance conflicted with the objec- 
tive of the Agreement looking toward 
the resoration of normal civilian life. 


And, finally, the Chief of Staff's 
legal theories would in their ap- 
plication lead the practical life of 
the area into a reductio ad absurdam, 
for, if there was no Syrian or Israel 
sovereignty in the area, and since 
Dr. Bunche’s authoritative letter ex- 
cluded any theory that the United 
Nations had administrative powers, 
the conclusion was that the demili- 
tarized zone was a vacuum, a kind 
of no-man’s-land, a vacuum which 
was precisely what Dr. Bunche’s let- 
ter said it must not be. It would 
follow that the residents of that area 
had no civic obligations to any gov- 
ernment, could not be brought be- 
fore any court in the event of crime, 
and constituted an island of anarchy 
within the area, 


Limitations accepted 


Mr. Eban said that his Govern- 
ment fully accepted those limitations 
to its freedom of movement and ac- 
tion which were explicitly laid down 
in the Armistice Agreement. In par- 
ticular, it acknowledged its duty to 
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help preserve the demilitarized char- 
acter of the zone and to assist the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission to carry out the precise 
functions ascribed to him. 

Its Own action in draining the 
Hula swamps, both within and out- 
side the demilitarized zone, Mr. 
Eban said, was well founded in in- 
ternational law, offered no violation 
of the military advantage clause of 
the Armistice Agreement, was not 
forbidden by any other provision 
of that Agreement, did not depend 
in any degree on the agreement of 
Syria, and was not an operation 
which could legitimately be  sus- 
pended under the terms of the 
Agreement. 

The Israel Government had con- 
stantly sought and accepted the 
good offices of the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission with 
regard to the assessment of com- 
pensation for Arab landowners who 
would be displaced by the drainage 
operation. The land thus affected 
covered precisely seven acres, and the 
development of the project as a 
whole could not be impeded pend- 
ing settlement of so small a compli- 
cation. 

What was particularly disquieting 
was the suggestion in the memoran- 
dum that the Palestine Land Develop- 
ment Company should be instructed 
to suspend its legitimate work in the 
demilitarized zone until Syrian 
agreement was received for its re- 
sumption. Israel could not be asked 
to subject this vital Israel project to 
the approval or veto of the Syrian 
Government. 


Disturbances 
Mr. Eban then commented on the 
disturbances which he said had 


caused the breakdown of security in 
both the northern and southern sec- 
tor of the zone. The Israel Govern- 
ment had no doubt that it was faced 
with a determined attempt by Syria 
to create and maintain a state of 
tension in both sectors in an effort 
to undermine Israel’s position and 
give substance to the expansionist 
territorial claim expressed by Mr. el- 
Khoury the previous week. 

“Let it be clear that Syria is pro- 
fessing a desire to annex an area 
vital to the existence and the integ- 
rity of Israel, an area whose non- 
Syrian character has been the basis 
of all international agreements and 
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arrangements affecting this area for 
the past 30 years,” Mr. Eban said. 

Referring to incidents which fol- 
lowed the firing on drainage work- 
ers on March 15, he said that this 
interference with the legitimate 
drainage project, first by political and 
then by violent means with fatal re- 
sults, signified an assault on the en- 
tire armistice system. His Govern- 
ment was convinced that, faced by a 
situation in which fire was opened 
on civilian workers ridding the area 
of its endemic pests, the objectives 
of the United Nations could be 
served by ordering the cessation of 
fire, not the cessation of work. 

Mr. Eban emphasized that the en- 
tire work since October 1950, and 
particularly its resumption on March 
24, was undertaken with both the 
knowledge and acquiescence of the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. His Government could 
not accept Colonel Georges Bos- 
savy’s later interpretation that no 
agreement had been reached on the 
resumption. Colonel Bossavy had 
also said that the Israel delegation 
had agreed that the question of the 
Hula concession in general fell 
within his competence under the 
Armistice Agreement. 

This was precisely the contrary, 
Mr. Eban stated, for the Israel dele- 
gation had reiterated its view that 
the question of the Hula work, being 
of a civilian and non-military char- 
acter, fell outside the scope of the 
competence of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and its Chairman. Its 
only agreement was that the Chair- 
man could use his good offices to 
clear up and settle the question of 
the compensation for the owners of 
the flooded lands. 

The southern part of the demili- 
tarized zone, he explained, consisted 
chiefly of the Ein Gev sector which 
had never been occupied by Syrian 
forces or had fallen out of Israel 
control, but which nevertheless was 
demilitarized in accordance with the 
strictly military provisions and inten- 
tions of the Armistice Agreement. 
But this area had been the scene of 
constant and violent Syrian en- 
croachment ever since the armistice 
was signed, Mr. Eban continued. 


Self-Defence 


The incident of April 2, 1951, 
was “the climax of a long series of 
aggressive assaults.” The occupa- 
tion by Syrian forces of El Hamma 
on that date was an invasion of the 


zone. The United Nations Charter 
did not require Israel to sit pas- 
sively by while its people were thus 
killed. 

“The dictates of self-defence,” Mr. 
Eban declared, “required swift action 
against this military post illegally es- 
tablished in the demilitarized zone.” 
Such had been the nature of the 
aerial action which Israel forces 


had taken. 


“Wanton Murders” 


“The Government of Israel was 
moved to this decision not only by 
the wanton murders of the previous 
days. It also noted that no word of 
apology or regret was heard from 
Damascus and that the Syrian Gov- 
ernment had ample opportunity to 
disavow this deed or subsequently to 
disassociate itself from it by prom- 
ising at least to discover and punish 
the men responsible. Up to this date, 
Damascus has still lacked the de- 
cency to express any regret for these 
casualties. : 

“Nevertheless, I am now specific- 
ally instructed by my Government 
to say in all frankness and candor 
that it, for its part, regrets that it 
felt constrained to take action which 
may not be compatible with the 
terms of the Armistice Agreement. It 
asks the Security Council to accept 
the sincere expression of its regret 
and its assurance that it was only 
the extreme provocation and the 
feeling that there was need for ener- 
getic self-defence that moved it 
originally to that decision.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eban said, the 
provocation had gone on and had 
even assumed more systematic and 
scarcely less murderous form. On 
April 10, Israel had added com- 
plaints of five violations to the 
agenda of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission in connection with the flight 
of Syrian fighter planes over both 
demilitarized sectors. The next day, 
this activity increased, and further 
complaints resulted. Other com- 
plaints concerned an armed Syrian 
formation in the Ein Gev sector, 
north of Negev, which fired on Is- 
rael police with fatal results. The 
Negev, too, was still a scene of fre- 
quent military action by Syrian 
armed forces and by para-military 
forces under Syrian command. 

Mr. Eban recalled that Israel had 
agreed with Colonel B. L. de Ridder 
that all military and para-military 
forces of both sides should be with- 
drawn from the demilitarized zone; 
that no further fighting within the 
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zone or across demarcation lines 
should be permitted; that United 
Nations observers should be afforded 
every facility for carrying out their 
duty; and that the responsibility of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission 
Chairman to implement article five 
of the Armistice Agreement on the 
resumption of normal civilian life 
in the zone should be reaffirmed. 

Israel now understood that agree- 
ment on this formula had since been 
obtained from the Syrian side. 

The fourth point, Mr. Eban said, 
raised a specific question: do the 
Commission Chairman's functions 
include any statutory power to pre- 
vent the normal operation of the 
Hula work or not? Here, he said, 
the text of the Armistice Agreement 
must decide, and he contended that 
it was clear that there was an in- 
itial right to undertake civilian ac- 
tivities in the sector and that the 
Chairman’s sole power was to facili- 
tate and not to impede that restora- 
tion. 


Territorial Claims 


Mr. Eban emphasized that the 
subject of territorial claims was not 
before the Council. No progress 
had been made with that subject 
since the summer of 1949 when, at 
Lausanne, Israel declared that it 
had no claim on the territory of any 
Arab state. The Arab states, how- 
ever, had laid claim to the whole of 
Israel with the exception of ten per 
cent of its area. And in a recent 
broadcast, the representative of 
Syria had said that Syria planned to 
take over the Hula and Ein Gev sec- 
tors. 

“This announcement by Syria of 
an unfounded claim to the areas con- 
cerned,” Mr. Eban stated, “coupled 
with the memorandum of the Chief 
of Staff declaring that Israel law and 
jurisdiction did not apply in that 
area, force my Government to make 
the preservation of this area its clos- 
est and most intense concern. We 
reject the Syrian claim. We shall 
sign no peace involving the cession 
of these areas.” 

He continued that in these discus- 
sions of armistice violations there 
was a tendency to overlook “the most 
chronic and fundamental violation 
of all.” The Armistice Agreements 
were signed as provisional measures 
marking a transition to permanent 
peace. Thus, their very purpose was 
set aside and their very spirit was 
defeated by any party which did not 
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make a constant effort to advance 
beyond the armistice system into the 
realm of final peace. 

If civilized relations, which should 
prevail between all Members of the 
United Nations, were allowed to ex- 
ist, then frontier disputes could be 
settled without recourse to military 
judgment or discretion. 


“Paralysis and Strangulation” 


Not only did its neighboring states 
condemn Israel to the precarious 
ambiguities of an armistice system 
designed as a provisional measure 
for a passing day, but also sought to 
utilize advantages under the armis- 
tice system in an attempt to bring 
paralysis and strangulation to crucial 
areas Of Israel's daily life. ‘Thus, 
there is one chronic violation at the 
Suez Canal, aimed at Israel’s oil in- 
dustry and communications, though 
inflicting its greatest damage not on 
Israel but on the West European 





powers,” Mr. Eban said. “There is 
the non-implementation of article 
eight of the Jordan Agreement, the 
effect of which is the isolation and 
stoppage of Israel's highest institu- 
tions of learning and most beneficent 
centres of public health and medical 
research.” 

Israel was fully alive to the mas- 
ter strategy of acts which were aimed 
at using the armistice system as a 
weapon for siege and strangulation. 

While accepting all the specific 
injunctions which the Armistice 
Agreement lay down, and pledging 
itself to work for the restoration of 
those provisions wherever they might 
have been impaired, he concluded, 
Israel must maintain its rights under 
the Agreement and refuse to con- 
tribute to its own paralysis. But 
“above all,” he said, “we reaffirm 
our readiness at any time to develop 
the Armistice Agreements into a 
more stable system of inter-state 
relations in the Middle East.” 





3S; nformation Given Council 


by Truce Chief of Staff 


AJOR - GENERAL WILLIAM 

E. RILEY, Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization, 
made a statement to the Security 
Council on April 25 and answered 
questions asked on May 2 by the 
representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Ecuador, 
France, the Netherlands, Israel, and 
Syria. 

He regretted that the situation had 
made it necessary for the Council to 
intervene, especially since there was 
no prior decision by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission from which 
an appeal had been made to the 
Council. 

The incidents of fighting which 
had occurred, the threat of more 
serious fighting, the interruption of 
the orderly operations of the Com- 
mission, and the formal notification 
by one party that it would not meet 
with the Commission unless certain 
conditions were agreed to had re- 
sulted in both parties’ appealing to 
the Council, General Riley said. 

In agreeing to the armistice, the 
parties had set up certain machinery, 
including the Commission, to deal 
with differences and disputes over 
the Armistice Agreement, its inter- 
pretation, and application, but in 


this particular case, the remedies 
provided for prior to appeal to the 
Council had not been exhausted. 

Since the matter was now before 
the Council, however, and in view 
of certain positions taken by the 
parties, General Riley considered that 
clarification and guidance through 
discussion in the Council would be 
helpful to the future work of the 
Commission. 

“The underlying issue in this dis- 
pute,” he added, “concerns the extent 
to which either party is or is not free 
to undertake civilian activities in the 
demilitarized zone. This implicitly 
involves the question of the role and 
responsibility of the United Nations 
in ensuring that the demilitarized 
zone shall be respected in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the pro- 
visions of the Armistice Agreement.” 

There had been no question with 
regard to the fact that neither party 
could undertake any military activity 
in the zone without serious and 
dangerous violation of the Armistice 
Agreement. The question of civilian 
activity had been raised, however, 
and in such a way as to cause a 
dispute over interpretation of the 
Agreement and friction between the 
parties so severe that a series of 
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violent local episodes had resulted. 

In this regard, General Riley em- 
phasized that the Agreement did not 
in any way deal with the question 
of territorial sovereignty: generally 
and particularly, in so far as the 
demilitarized zone was concerned, 
this had to rest in abeyance while 
the agreement was in effect unless 
the parties mutually agreed to the 
contrary. 


Dr. Bunche’s Statement 


He then read from a statement 
which Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, former 
acting Mediator, had authorized him 
to make to the Council. In this, Dr. 
Bunche quoted article seven, para- 
graph eight, of the Agreement, which 
provided that, where interpretation 
of the meaning of a particular pro- 
vision of the Agreement—other than 
the preamble and articles one and 
two—was at issue, the Commission’s 
interpretation would prevail. 

Dr. Bunche went on to give his 
personal view of the general purpose 
and nature of the demilitarized zone. 
The purpose was to separate and 
to keep separated for the duration 
of the armistice the armed forces of 
the two parties, in order to eliminate 
as fully as possible friction and 
troublesome incidents between them. 

Also the restoration of normal 
civilian life was the goal, but, in view 
of the tension, this had to be grad- 
ual, and it could be neither auto- 
matic nor left to the discretion of 
the conflicting parties. Therefore the 
Chairman of the Commission had 
been made responsible for guiding 
this process, although he was not 
called on directly to adminster the 
area, for this was left to local devices. 

Thus neither party could validly 
claim to have a free hand in the 
demilitarized zone over civilian ac- 
tivity, and military activity was totally 
excluded. 

“The provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement and my communications 
to the Government in connection 
therewith,” Dr. Bunche stated, “do 
not establish, affirm, confirm, or 
deny the rights, claims, or position of 
either party with regard to the ques- 
tion of territorial sovereignty either 
in the demilitarized zone or else- 
where. The Armistice Agreement 
was entered into without prejudice 
to any and all such rights, claims, or 
position in the ultimate settlement.” 


General Riley also quoted from a 
note which Dr. Bunche had prepared 
in reply to certain questions raised 
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at the meeting of the Israel-Syrian 
Armistice Conference on June 21, 
1949, and which was made part of 
the summary record of the meeting 
of July 3, 1949. In this, the acting 
Mediator had said that civil admini- 
stration in villages and settlements 
in the demilitarized zone, including 
policing, would be on a local basis, 
without raising general questions of 
administration, jurisdiction, citizen- 
ship, and sovereignty. As civilian 
life was gradually restored, admini- 
stration would take shape on a local 
basis under the general supervision 
of the Chairman of the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. In consultation 
and co-operation with the local com- 
munities, the Chairman would be in 
a position to authorize all necessary 
arrangements for the restoration and 
protection of civilian life, but would 
not assume responsibility for direct 
administration of the zone. 

In this instance, General Riley 
stated, both delegations agreed to 
consider Dr. Bunche’s explanatory 
note of June 26, once it was recorded 
in the minutes, as an authoritative 
comment should any difficulty in 
interpretation arise. General Riley 
himself had used the note as the 
basis for interpretation. Both he and 
Dr. Bunche believed that no other 
communications could have any offi- 
cial standing as a basis for inter- 
preting article five of the Agreement, 
since it was this note alone which 
the parties themselves had accepted 
for this purpose. 


Clarification Sought 


“The troublesome question of ad- 
ministrative authority in the demili- 
tarized zone,” General Riley re- 
marked, “is one that, if considered 
and clarified by the Council, can be 
very useful to the future work of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 

“Certainly, if this were done, it 
would clarify the position with regard 
to that portion of the Hula con- 
cession project which involves the 
straightening of the River Jordan 
within the demilitarized zone, which 
in turn expropriates certain property 
from Arab refugees that live in that 
zone.” 

It would not be desirable for the 
Council to act as a substitute for the 
Commission and to undertake to 
reach decisions on all the subsidiary 
questions involved, such as the evac- 
uation of the Arab refugees, the 
destruction of their property, com- 
pensation for that destruction, the 





shooting of the Israel police, and the 
retaliatory bombing of El Hamma, 
General Riley stated. 

“This entire affair,” he concluded, 
“is most unfortunate and, in my 
view, could have been avoided had 
there been more patience and re- 
straint and less determination to 
undertake unilateral decisions with 
regard to the exercise of adminis- 
trative authority and to civilian activ- 
ity in the demilitarized zone. The 
area involved in the particular civil- 
ian activity here concerned was not 
great, and the machinery provided 
by the Armistice Agreement was 
entirely adequate to deal with the 
matter had it been properly used. 

“IT am confident that the Armi- 
stice Agreement can be made to 
work. Indeed, for almost two years 
it has worked well. It is certainly 
in the interests of both parties that 
they should make it work. It is their 
Armistice Agreement, not anyone 
else’s. All that is needed is a reason- 
able amount of co-operation and 
goodwill. The United Nations is 
there for one reason and one reason 
only: to help the parties preserve 
the peace of the area. This cannot 
be accomplished, however, unless the 
parties themselves act in good faith 
in attempting to find ways and means 
to carry out or to implement the 
Armistice Agreement.” 


Questions Answered 


There was considerable overlap- 
ping in the questions that were asked 
General Riley at the Council's meet- 
ing on May 2, but in the main they 
concerned two aspects—civilian con- 
trol in the zone and the Hula proj- 
ect itself. 

The key to the Armistice Agree- 
ment, he said, was the separation of 
the armed forces, and certainly the 
entering of any forces of either side 
into the zone was ruled by the Chair- 
man as a flagrant violation. 

The Agreement limited civilian 
control to the local villages plus the 
land that was attached to those 
villages. At no time did the Israelis 
have authority to assume full control 
over non-military activities within 
the zone beyond those villages unless 
there was an agreement between the 
Chairman, the Israelis, and the refu- 
gee Arabs that lived in the zone. 

Within the zone there was little 
or no question as to the location of 
the Arab villages versus the Israel 
settlements: thus the problem of de- 
termining in which villages the Is- 
raelis or the Arabs predominated 
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did not arise. There had been ques- 
tions regarding the ownership of 
certain land, but the Chairman or his 
observers had straightened out such 
matters. 

As for disturbances that might 
occur outside the villages, the Chair- 
man would normally arrange for the 
policing of such areas. At the time 
the Armistice was signed, however, 
“we visualized that within a period 
of two or three months there would 
be an opportunity to have a joint 
police force.” 

For a period of about a year, up 
to July or August 1950, “we were 
able, with minor exceptions, to ar- 
range for the policing of the zone, 
not necessarily by Israel police.” 
The Agreement, as General Riley 
interpreted it, did not mean that the 
policing of the entire zone rested 
with the Israelis. 

In the case of a dispute between 
an Israel and an Arab community, 
the Chairman would work through 
the mukhtar of the Arab village to 
investigate a complaint which might 
have been put to him by an Israel 
villager, or vice versa. Such inci- 
dents had been handled on many 
occasions through the Chairman or 
the observers. 

General Riley looked on the Chair- 
man as performing a dual role. He 
was the agent both acting for Syria 
within the demilitarized zone and 
looking into the complaints of Arabs 
who had returned to the zone. Syria, 
however, would always have an op- 
portunity to bring before the Com- 
mission a question of interpretation 
of the meaning of the Armistice 
Agreement. As for an incident itself, 
General Riley felt that this was a 
matter on which the Chairman must 
act outside the Commission. If he 
should get into difficulties, he would 
then bring it to the Commission to 
obtain clarification and an interpre- 
tation as to whether he was right or 
wrong. 

Both local and Israel police came 
under the general supervision of the 
Chairman, he said, and it was the 
Chairman who designated how many 
police the Arab villages might have 
and how many police the Israelis 
might have within the demilitarized 
zone. Only when necessary did he 
concern himself with the daily com- 
mand of a police force. 

On the subject of the El Hamma 
district, General Riley stated that, 
on occasion, Israel police had pa- 
trolled up to the narrow part of the 
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zone, but never to El Hamma village 
itself. This had been brought to the 
attention of the Israel police on nu- 
merous occasions, and for a while 
they had desisted. He assumed that 
the claimed right to go into that area 
was based on Israel’s interpretation 
of the Armistice Agreement, but this 
was not in accord with the Chair- 
man’s interpretation. 

If the Israelis had cause to believe 
that Syrian armed forces were in El 
Hamma, he would have wished them 
to take it up with the Chairman for 
checking. In many instances in the 
operations of the various Mixed 
Armistice Commissions, each side 
had asked for information on a cer- 
tain report. 


Hula Project 


Regarding the Hula project, Gen- 
eral Riley was asked to what extent 
the operations in the zone were of 
legitimate concern to Arabs residing 
in the area and to the Government 
of Syria. 

No matter whether it was one 
dunam or 28 dunams, he said, the 
land belonged to refugee Arabs who 
had returned to the zone, and the 
project was interfering with the nor- 
mal restoration of life there as it was 
agreed in the Armistice Agreement to 
carry it out. However, if the Arabs 
wished, the land itself could be 
exchanged for other land without 
interfering to any great extent with 
their living conditions. General Riley 
did not believe that the project affec- 
ted Syria itself unless Syrian citizens 
owned one or two of those dunams 
or were concerned in the ownership 
of any of them. 

He did not believe that the project 
itself was a matter that should be 
discussed within the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. However, if Syria had 
submitted a complaint to the Com- 
mission—not necessarily on the work 
project, but on an interpretation of 
the right to expropriate land—he 
would have secured an interpretation 
trom the Commission. 

Whether Israel had the right to 
come in and begin widening and 
deepening the Jordan River was a 
question for the Chairman only, he 
felt. Israel had acknowledged that 
his authorization should have been 
given before the Hula project was 
undertaken and that there was a fail- 
ure on its part to discuss the matter 
with him. 

Asked when, where, and in what 
circumstances the Palestine Land 





Development Company commenced 
Operational activities in the zone, 
General Riley said he believed that 
it was in October or early November 
1950. At that time, the senior mem- 
ber of the Israel delegation to the 
Commission asked the senior Syrian 
representative if it would be all right 
to put a water survey team into the 
zone. An affirmative answer was 
given. Later, General Riley believed, 
the Israelis repaired the dam south 
of Lake Hula. Then, on February 
12 or 13, 1951, they began to work 
on the straightening of the Jordan 
River, without the knowledge—at 
that time—of the Chairman, who 
was later informed. 

Continuing, he said that he had no 
argument at all so far as the work 
project was concerned. His point 
related only to the question of ex- 
propriating the land belonging to the 
Arabs on the basis of the old Hula 
concession. He did not feel that, 
where the expropriation of such land 
was involved, the Chairman could 
authorize the work automatically, 
although he would, of course, lend 
his good offices to see whether an 
agreement could be reached. 

In answer to other questions, Gen- 
eral Riley said that he believed that 
only land in the demilitarized zone 
was affected by the Hula project, 
amounting to seven acres owned by 
30 to 50 Arabs. He believed that 
the Israelis had offered practically 
any price to the owners for compen- 
sation and expropriation, but that no 
price had been acceptable. 





Difficult Problem 


Whether the inhabitants of the 
destroyed Arab villages in the zone 
left of their own free will or were 
compelled to leave was one of the 
most difficult problems that he had 
ever faced. 

“At the present time,” he said, 
“the Arab refugees supposedly have 
asked for safety by being removed 
from certain villages in Israel. I also 
know that other reports have been 
received which state that they were 
forced to evacuate against their will. 
However, I have no way of proving 
or disproving the point.” 

If Israel had the consent of the 
owners of the seven acres to be 
settled on other land while the drain- 
age of the area proceeded, he did 
not consider that the situation would 
conflict with the Armistice Agree- 
ment. He believed that at one time 
the Chairman offered his good offices 
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in investigating the question of the 
proper scale and nature of compen- 
sation to be paid the landowners, 
but, unless agreement was secured, 
this was an impossible task. 

The Armistice Agreement did not 
abrogate anybody’s property rights 
and clearly stated that future settle- 
ment should not be impaired in any 
way. The Arab refugees who had 
returned to the demilitarized zone 
had a right to continue to live there 
until the problem was settled. Gen- 
eral Riley could not see how any 
Hula concession could _ possibly 





change that status. The United Na- 
tions, through the Chairman, was 
there to aid in the normal restora- 
tion of land. 

Having reported that, in draining 
Lake Hula, the Israelis would not 
enjoy any military advantage not 
equally applicable to the Syrians, 
General Riley was asked if any mili- 
tary advantage, whether one side or 
the other profited by it, was not 
prohibited by the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

He answered by saying that he 
had always maintained that no side 


Relief Funds for Korea, Palestine 


Reported as Greatly Increased 


ib a report to the Negotiating 
Committee on relief programs for 
Korea and Palestine made public on 
May |, the Secretary-General noted 
that 42 governments were participat- 
ing in the Korean program and 
eighteen in that for Palestine. About 
$222,000,000 has been offered to 
date — including both pledged and 
confirmed contributions — for relief 
and rehabilitation in Korea. Pledges 
of about $34,000,000 have been sent 
in for relief to Palestine refugees; 
since the report was issued, two addi- 
tional contributions totalling over 
$3,000,000 have been received from 
France and Pakistan. 


Korean Relief 


Offers of aid to the Korean relief 
program include both those made 
under the Security Council resolu- 
tion of July 31, 1950, and those for- 
mally confirmed under the Assembly 
resolution of December 1, 1950. 
Among the states offering aid is Italy, 
the first non-Member country to take 
part. The Italian Government has 
pledged a 200-bed hospital and the 
necessary staff. 

The total sum pledged is not far 
from the target figure of $250,000,- 
000 which the Unified Command has 
estimated is necessary for the pri- 
mary stages of relief. The largest 
pledge to date is $162,500,000 of- 
fered by the United States. The latter 
Government has, in addition, already 
supplied civilian relief valued at 
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about $85,000,000, through the Uni- 
fied Command. Second largest offer 
is that of the United Kingdom, which 
has confirmed a $28,000,000 figure 
as its maximum contribution; “maxi- 
mum,” the report notes, indicates 
that the full amount is conditional 
on the target figure’s being reached 
or “otherwise dependent on the con- 
tributions of other governments.” 

The list of contributions does not 
include offers of military aid or 
related items, such as military hos- 
pitals and strategic material. It does, 
however, include civilian use of the 
Danish hospital ship Jutlandia. In 
thirty cases contributions will be 
in kind, rather than currency, and 
most of them have already been 
shipped. 

J. Donald Kingsley, Agent Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, announced 
his satisfaction with the contributions 
when he arrived on May | for con- 
sultations in New York. 

“I am hopeful,” stated Mr. Kings- 
ley, “that the list will still be in- 
creased and that nations who up to 
the present have not been able to 
contribute will do so in the near 
future. The Korean need is desperate 
and is increasing each day. When 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency is able to start its 
work, it will need the fullest co- 
operation, not only financially but in 
every way possible from all Member 
and non-Member nations.” 


Of the eighteen states offering aid 


could dictate to the other what it 
should do in territory under its 
control. The swamps and Lake Hula 
came within Israel-controlled terri- 
tory. If they were drained, there was 
still the limitation of the number of 
defensive forces that could be in 
that area. Thus, if the Israelis de- 
sired to proceed with the drainage 
of Lake Hula and the swamps and 
could do it without violating the 
Armistice Agreement or interfering 
with the normal restoration of life 
within the zone, he considered that 
it was a matter in which Syria could 
not dictate to Israel. 





under the program for relief and re- 
integration of Palestine refugees, one 
Yemen—is contributing cereal in- 
stead of money. In addition, about 
$5,500,000 in direct aid and services 
to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, will, it is estimated, 
be provided by six Middle East Gov- 
ernments—Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Syria. 


Israel has offered a further £1,000,- 
000 under conditions which are now 
being negotiated between that Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine as part of the general settle- 
ment of refugee compensation. 

The largest contribution has been 
the $25,000,000 offered by the 
United States, although the report 
points out that it is a “minimum” 
offer, and may be increased. The 
United Kingdom has _ contributed 
$8,000,000, and the third largest 
pledge, $390,000, is that of Egypt. 
One non-Member, Southern Rhode- 
sia, has contributed $19,600. 
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Woman’s Political Rights Pact 


Is Endorsed By Commission 


DECISION to recommend the 

adoption of an international 
convention to promote the political 
rights of women throughout the 
world was taken by the Commission 
on the Status of Women on May |. 
The  fifteen-member. Commission, 
which opened its fifth session at 
Lake Success on April 30, took this 
action by 11 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions, and agreed in principle 
to recommend an international pact 
upholding the rights of women to 
vote, to hold public office, and to 
enjoy other political rights on the 
same level as men. The actual word- 
ing of the convention (see next page) 
will be debated at a later stage of 
the Commission’s session, which is 
expected to last about two weeks. 


Officers Elected 


At its opening meeting, the Com- 
mission elected Mrs. Marie-Helene 
Lefaucheux, of France, as Chair- 
man; Mrs. Minerva Bernardino, of 
the Dominican Revublic, and Mrs. 
Hannah Sen, of India, as Vice-Chair- 
men; and Mrs. Angela J. Khoury, of 
Lebanon, as Rapporteur. Mrs. Le- 
faucheux has been Chairman of the 
Commission since its second session 
in 1948. 

At the outset the question of Chin- 
ese representation was raised by Mrs. 
Elizavieta Popova, of the U.S.S.R., 
who proposed that the representa- 
tive of the “Kuomintang group” 
be excluded and the “legal” repre- 
sentative of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China be invited to participate. 
Supporting this motion Mrs. Zofia 
Dembinska, of Poland, described the 
present position as “intolerable” and 
said that the Commission could not 
work efficiently without a true repre- 
sentative of China participating. 
After a thirty-year struggle, the 
women of China, she said, were for 
the first time enjoying equal rights 
with men in all spheres and were 
assuming more and more responsi- 
bilities. They had played a leading 
part in the liberation of their country 
and should rightfully be represented. 

After some discussion the Com- 
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mission decided, by 11 votes in favor 
and 3 against (India, U.S.S.R. and 
Poland), that it was not competent 
to deal with the Soviet proposal re- 
garding Chinese representation. 


Peace Item Proposed 


The Commission then turned to a 
joint U.S.S.R.-Polish proposal for the 
inclusion of an additional item on 
its 15-point agenda: “The participa- 
tion of women in the defence of 
peace.” Originally submitted by the 
International Democratic Federation 
of Women, an organization claiming 
a membership of 91,000,000 women, 
the item stemmed from a resolution 
drafted by the Federation at a re- 
cent Berlin meeting. The proposal 
expressed deep concern at the war 
propaganda developing in “a num- 
ber of countries” and the economic 
trend towards war. Such prepara- 
tions, the resolution declared, “are 
already gravely affecting the condi- 
tions of working women, mothers 
and families.” 


Havoc of War 


The proposal referred to the havoc 
of war in Korea, requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to give 
consideration to the desire of hun- 
dreds of millions of women and 
mothers for lasting peace, and sug- 
gested a recommendation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to Member gov- 
ernments that persons guilty of war 
propaganda be denounced, brought 
to trial and condemned as war crimi- 
nals. 

In urging the inclusion of this item 
on the Commission’s agenda Mrs. 
Popova said that the International 
Democratic Federation of Women 
was actively fighting for peace. 
Therefore its proposal, echoing the 
desire for peace of all women 
throughout the world, should be taken 
up by the Commission. Supporting 
the inclusion of the proposal, Mrs. 
Dembinska said that at a time when 
aggression was being committed 
against a peaceful nation in the Far 
East the Commission on the Status 
of Women should defend women’s 


most fundamental right—the right to 
live and of protection against the 
annihilation of their children. 

Speaking as Chairman, Mrs. Le- 
faucheux pointed out that the Inter- 
national Democratic Federation of 
Women had only consultative status 
“B” with the Economic and Social 
Council and therefore had not the 
right to propose items for inclusion 
on the Commission’s agenda. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Lefaucheux con- 
sidered that the fight for peace was 
not the exclusive concern of the or- 
ganization which had submitted the 
draft resolution in question. Many 
other women’s organizations had 
adopted resolutions on the problem 
of how to prevent another war. Such 
questions, however, should not be 
dealt with by the Commission on the 
Status of Women which had very 
specific terms or reference. 

Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, 
of the United States, also felt that the 
Commission should keep to its own 
business and refrain from indulging 
in propaganda matters. International 
tensions and threats to the peace were 
questions for the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. 

Endorsing this view Miss Mary 
Sutherland, of the United Kingdom, 
said it was false to believe that 
women were endowed with some spe- 
cial genius or quality which enabled 
them to accomplish something for 
peace and to succeed where the ef- 
forts of great statesmen had failed. 

The representatives of China, the 
Dominican Republic and India also 
objected to the inclusion of the 
“peace proposal” on the agenda, con- 
tending that it fell within the scope 
of other organs of the United Na- 
tions. 

After further discussion the Com- 
mission decided by a vote of 12 to 2 
against including the proposal on the 
agenda. 


Political Rights 


The Commission then took up one 
of the most important items on its 
agenda—the question of an interna- 
tional convention to guarantee the 
political rights of women. Comply- 
ing with the Commission’s request 
at its last session the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had submitted the draft for such 
an instrument, the substantive articles 
of which stated that women should 
be entitled to vote at all elections 
under the same conditions as men; 
that women should qualify for elec- 
tion or appointment to public office; 
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and that women should be qualified 
to exercise all public functions on the 
same conditions as men. 

A majority of members agreed 
during the debate that a United Na- 
tions convention on political rights 
for women would provide the best 
means of accelerating women’s 
progress toward full political free- 
dom. Opening the discussion, Mrs. 
Popova recalled that the question of 
women’s political rights had been 
considered at every session of the 
Commission and on several occasions 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. In many countries, however, 
women still did not have equal rights 
with men. For example, in the 
United States women had had the 
right to vote since 1920, but in most 
states that right was limited by tax 
and property requirements. 

The U.S.S.R. representative went 
on to criticize restrictions against 
women in such countries as the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, Tur- 
key, and the Latin American states. 

Mrs. Popova compared this posi- 
tion with women’s status in the 
U.S.S.R. where they had equal rights 
with men in all respects. There were, 
she said, 208 women deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet and many women on 
the local and national Soviets. Moth- 
ers were given special assistance to 
enable them to participate in public 
life. Pointing to the fine record of 
the Commission in helping women 
to achieve political equality, Mrs. 
Popova urged it to do its utmost in 
helping women in countries where 
they had still no real rights. 

Speaking for the Dominican Re- 
public, Miss Minerva Bernardino as- 
serted that women in her country did 
enjoy political rights, the best proof 
of which was that she, herself, was 
serving on the Commission in the 
capacity of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris reported on 
women’s political progress in Greece 
where a decree now enabled women 
who had reached the age of 25 to vote. 
Two women had been appointed 
municipal councillors in Athens and 
a proposal had recently been ad- 
vanced under which women might 
become mayors. It was hoped that 
political rights for women would be 
still further extended in Greece. 

Recalling the divergence of views 
expressed in the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s discussion of the con- 
vention question last year, Mrs. Tsal- 
daris said certain members had 
strongly urged that increased politi- 
cal rights for women could be more 
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effectively promoted through prop- 
aganda and education than by the 
adoption of a convention. It had also 
been pointed out that many govern- 
ments would have to modify their 
national legislation to a considerable 
extent before they could ratify the 
proposed convention. 


Convention Opposed 


Opposition to a convention was 
expressed by Miss Sutherland, of the 
United Kingdom. Miss Sutherland 
felt that the little advantage to be 
gained would not offset the difficul- 
ties which many governments would 
experience in bringing their national 
legislation into line with such a con- 
vention. It was not needed in those 
countries which had already granted, 
or were progressively granting politi- 
cal rights to women, and it would 
be of little value in those countries 
which had been slow to. grant 
such rights. Accordingly, the United 
Kingdom delegation would abstain in 
the vote on any text of such a con- 
vention. 

Endorsing this view Mrs. Gold- 
man, of the United States, thought 
the Commission needed more time 
for discussion. Mrs. Goldman said 
she had supported the proposal for 
a draft convention at the Commis- 
sion’s preceding session because her 
delegation wished to do everything 
in its power to uphold the interests of 
women in those countries where they 
did not enjoy the same _ political 
rights. The proposed convention 
would be of little direct interest to 
the women of the United States who 
already enjoyed full rights to vote 
and to hold office. 

Mrs. Goldman nevertheless urged 
that the Commisison should not lose 
sight of its most important goal 
namely, the achievemnt of full vot- 
ing rights for all women throughout 
the world. The establishment of such 
rights was essential, not only to en- 
sure full particivation by women in 
the national life of their countries, 
but also to ensure full support for the 
United Nations throughout — the 
world. 

Mrs. Lefaucheux felt the Commis- 
sion should if possible, reach a deci- 
sion of principle at its current session 
whether or not to adopt a draft con- 
vention. That would save time and 
effort and once a decision had been 
taken on the general principle in- 
volved they could then proceed, at 
the next meeting, to discuss the text 
proposed by the Secretariat, as well 
as amendments and alternative texts 


which might be submitted by mem- 
bers. While recognizing that the 
adoption of a draft convention would 
not solve the whole problem of politi- 
cal rights for women, the Chairman 
considered it was a constructive and 
desirable step. 

After further debate the Com- 
mission, by | 1 votes in favor to none 
against, with 3 abstentions (Poland, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United King- 
dom) decided to recommend the 
adoption of an international conven- 
tion. Discussion on the actual word- 
ing of the convention, as well as of 
a possible preamble, was postponed 
until later in the session. 


Status of Nurses 


Another agenda question discus- 
sed by the Commission concerned 
the status of nurses and the desir- 
ability of improving nursing condi- 
tions on both a national and an in- 
ternational scale. On this question 
the Commission considered a report 
drawn up by an expert committee of 
the World Health Oragnization, con- 
taining a number of recommenda- 
tions for improving the status of 
nurses. 

Introducing a draft resolution on 
the subject Mrs. Tsaldaris, of Greece, 
described the invaluable work per- 
formed by nurses in her country. 
Mrs. Tsaldaris, herself a voluntary 
senior nurse in the Greek Red Cross, 
suggested that every woman should 
learn the fundamentals of nursing. 
Greece proposed that the attention of 
Member states be drawn to the im- 
portance of ensuring wider recogni- 
tion for the professional status of 
nurses, and legal protection for this 
status. The draft also asked the 
Secretary-General to draw the atten- 
tion of Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations to the necessity of co-operat- 
ing with governments and with na- 
tional councils of nurses for the fol- 
lowing purposes: in order to achieve 
in countries where the services are 
well organized, the ratio necessary 
to meet the needs of hospitals and 
public health services; and to create 
in other countries an awareness of 
the urgent need for professional and 
auxiliary nursing training, in order to 
remedy in those countries the ex- 
treme inadequacy of nursing services. 

Emphatic support for the proposal 
was expressed by most members and 
the original Greek draft, as amended, 
was then adopted by 11 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions (China, Poland 
and the U.S.S.R.) 





Secretariat Response to 
Food Relief for India 


ITHIN two weeks after it is- 

sued its appeal, the United 
Nations Secretariat Committee for 
Food Relief to India announced 
receipt of over $10,000. “The 
amount itself as well as the speed 
with which it was contributed,” said 
Ralph J. Bunche, Chairman of the 
Committee, “is heartening proof of 
the humanitarian spirit of members 
of the United Nations Secretariat. It 
demonstrates that though we live 
with world problems and crises every 
day we become neither hardened nor 
cynical and are ever deeply sensitive 
to distress such as the people of In- 
dia now experience.” 

Apart from issuing a circular ap- 
peal and putting up a few placards, 
the Committee did not attempt to 
campaign for funds. Volunteers in 
each section and division, who ap- 
proached their colleagues with receipt 
books, reported unanimously that 
they did not have to canvass for the 
cause. Check books and wallets were 
pulled out readily and the contribu- 
tions at all pay levels were both ready 
and generous. 

Contributions so far received are 
from the permanent headquarters 
and Lake Success, together with a 
substantial check from the small 
group at the Washington Informa- 
tion Centre. Dr. Bunche has written 
to offices and missions abroad and 
the indications are that they all in- 
tend to start collections. 

The lead in non-Secretariat con- 
tributions came from the United 
Nations Correspondents’ Association 
which voted a contribution even be- 
fore the Committee had been for- 
mally organized. Dr. Bunche has 
also received some contributions 
from members of the public who had 
read about the collections. Although 
the drive is intended essentially for 
staff members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, all such 
contributions are being gratefully 
acknowledged. Readers of the BuL- 
LETIN who wish to contribute may 
do so direct by checks marked “Com- 
mittee for Food Relief to India” and 
addressed to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. 

One of the most touching gifts 
came from a_ nine-year-old New 
York City schoolboy, Jack Muraskin. 
On a visit to Lake Success he saw a 
poster about the appeal. On his way 
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home he thought about the need and 
the next day returned to contribute 
one dollar, two-thirds of his weekly 
allowance. 

At a concert arranged by the 
United Nations Music Club, on April 
27, Louise Hodge Bills, a talented 
violinist, gave an accomplished per- 
formance. The benefits from the con- 
cert went to the Committee for Food 
Relief. Several well-known firms took 
advertising space in the program for 
the concert. 

Dr. Bunche’s letter to the heads of 
the specialized agencies, informing 
them of the arrangements in the Sec- 
retariat, has met encouraging re- 
sponse so far from the International 
Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank and the International Labor 
Office. The Fund has already started 
collections. Mr. Eugene R. Black, 
President of the Bank, has promised 
to inform staff members and give 
them the opportunity to contribute to 
this “worthwhile undertaking.” Simi- 
lar arrangements are being made by 
by Lo, whose Director-General 
David A. Morse, wrote that this 
action would contribute greatly to in- 





ternational fellow feeling and good 
will. Any action staff members of 
ILO may take, wrote Mr. Morse, 
would, of course, have his full sym- 
pathy and approval. 

As these responses come in and 
the contributions increase, the Unit- 
ed Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is going ahead with 
arrangements to procure wheat and 
ship it out to India as quickly as 
possible. A first shipment is expected 
to leave for India in a few weeks. 


Another function of unusual in- 
terest is an association football game 
between the delegations and the Sec- 
retariat. The match has been ar- 
ranged by the United Nations Soc- 
cer Club and will take place on 
Saturday, May 19, at the Great Neck 
Athletic Field. Dr. Ales _ Bebler, 
permanent representative of Yugo- 
slavia, is helping in arrangements for 
the delegations. He is reported to 
have got together a very good team 
and to be confident of the outcome. 
“Kick off” to start the game will be 
by the President of the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Nasrollah Entezam. Ad- 
mission will be by dollar tickets and 
the entire proceeds will go to the 
Committee for Food Relief to In- 
dia, the Great Neck Park Commis- 
sioners having generously made the 
field and its facilities available free 
of charge. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLBOY Jack Muraskin handing to Sir B. N. Rau his contribution to the 
campaign for Indian famine relief. 
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Improved Statistical 


Standards Under Study 





Questions Before Statistical Commission 


T its current session which 

opened at Lake Success on May 

7, the Statistical Commission is con- 

tinuing its work to set up a system 

of standards for internationally com- 
parable statistics, 

Certain basic elements for such 
a system have already been worked 
out at earlier sessions. At its present 
session, the Commission will discuss 
proposals for statistical standards on 
many subjects ranging from births 
and deaths to wholesale prices of 
commodities. In this connection, it 
has under review a number of 
studies prepared by the Secretariat 
on various subjects including: vital 
records and statistics; basic indus- 
trial statistics; international trade 
statistics; price index numbers; statis- 
tical sampling; and measures to im- 
prove national statistics. 


Vital Records and Statistics 


In the past, international agencies 
have studied aspects of the various 
systems of compiling and recording 
vital statistics. As a result some 
standard procedures and _ systems 
have been worked out. Now, in an 
effort to co-ordinate all elements in- 
to one system, the Secretariat has 
prepared a set of standards or prin- 
ciples covering every phase of vital 
statistics systems, beginning with 
legal registration of the “vital event,” 
proceeding to the recording, report- 
ing and collection of statistical in- 
formation, and, finally, to the com- 
pilation, analysis, presentation and 
distribution of statistics. This has 
been done on the basis of a world- 
wide study of vital statistics sysiems. 

Vital records and statistics are im- 
portant not only to public authorities 
but also to the individual. 

Official records of birth, death, 
marriage and divorce, for instance, 
have a legal value for the individual 
above that of. any other statistical 
source documents. Thus, registration 
records of birth are very often re- 
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quired to qualify for such things as 
children’s benefits and allowances, 
public schooling, and the vote; death 
records are needed as proof of the 
right to inherit and to receive insur- 
ance benefits. 

Statistics of births, deaths, mar- 
riages and divorces are essential ele- 
ments for demographic studies in re- 
lation to economic and social devel- 
opment. They provide, for instance, 
the administrative and research tools 
for setting up, controlling and evalu- 
ating public health, educational and 
housing programs; they are required 
for the establishment and operation 
of social security systems; and they 
also provide information essential for 
producers of goods to meet the needs 
of new families, infants and mothers. 

The standards prepared for the 
Commission have been so worked 
out that they can be applied in many 
countries. After account has been 
taken of the views of governments 
and the comments of the Statistical 
and Population Commission, it is 
planned to have these standards serve 
as a guide for evaluating and de- 
veloping satisfactory national vital 
statistics systems. 


Basic Industrial Statistics 


The Commission will also consider 
the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards to be followed in compiling in- 
dustrial statistics, as well as a wider 
set of recommended standards to be 
followed where possible. 

These standards are intended for 
guidance in planning economic and 
social programs. Such planning calls 
for accurate knowledge of the struc- 
ture, extent and principal activities 
of the various elements of a nation’s 
industrial life. Thus, it is necessary 
to know: the number and nature of 
business establishments in the coun- 
tries concerned; the raw materials, 
labor, machinery, and capital in use; 
and the volume and value of the im- 
portant products. 


Industrial statistics on these mat- 
ters, together with data on capital as- 
sets, investments, and sales are re- 
quired periodically for the proper 
evaluation of industrial activity. 

The Commission will also continue 
its work on ways of compiling ftor- 


eign trade statistics so that data 
from various countries may be more 
readily compared. Such information 
is especially valuable to exporters 
and importers, to manufacturers and 
others interested in foreign markets 
or sources of goods. Local laws and 
customs, however, as well as differ- 
ences in terminology, language, and 
commercial practice have compli- 
cated attempts to compile an ade- 
quate picture of world trade. 


Study of Definitions 


In an effort to meet these prob- 
lems, the Commission will study de- 
finitions which will make it possible 
to decide: the categories of goods 
that should be included in_inter- 
national trade statistics; the value to 
be assigned to such goods; and a 
standard nomenclature of geographi- 
cal regions so that the origin and 
destination of goods can be uni- 
tormly indicated by ali countries. 
It is hoped that the adoption of 
these standard definitions will enable 
countries to so compile their sta- 
tistics that the records of exports 
from, say, country A to country B, 
may be made to agree more closely 
with statistics of B’s imports from 
A, at least to the extent that they 
will be able to measure and value 
the same items. 


Price Index Numbers 


Ways of compiling index numbers 
to measure price movements of im- 
portant categories of goods will also 
be examined. A Secretariat report on 
this subject recommends that all gov- 
ernments should have a compre- 
hensive system for collecting and 
compiling data on wholesale prices 
and should compile an articulated 
system of wholesale price index num- 
bers. 

This report, as reviewed by the 
Commission, will provide a basis for 
consultation with governments desir- 
ing assistance in developing more 
adequate and sensitive statistics of 
prices. 


Statistical Sampling 


Statistical sampling also appears 
on the Commission’s agenda. In this 
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connection, it will consider the re- 
port of the fourth session of its 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sam- 
pling, held last September. The re- 
port makes several detailed recom- 
mendations on the use of sampling: 
in the measurement of goods traffic 
carried by road; in the collection of 
statistics about international migrants 
and travellers; and in estimating the 
proportion of family or househoid 
units whose incomes fall into lower 
income brackets or below the mini- 
mum standard compatible with a de- 
cent standard of living. 

The report, in addition, sets out 
a plan for advance processing and 
tabulation of a sample of population 
census returns. This is to enable 
governments to obtain, quickly and 
accurately, some of the more im- 
portant census statistics before the 
entire returns are compiled. 

The Commission will also consider 
how to carry out, in future, the 
work of its Sub-Commission on Sta- 
tistical Sampling, the abolition of 
which has been proposed to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by the 
special committee set up to review 
the organization and operation of 
the Council and its Commissions. 
(See BULLETIN vol. X, no. 10). 


Improving National Statistics 


Improvement of national statistics, 
especially in under-developed coun- 
tries, is another subject before the 
Commission. In the past, the Com- 
mission has advocated international 
standard definitions, classification 
systems, and recommended methods 
and practices to be followed. It has 
also urged that expert statistical ad- 
vice be provided to countries desir- 
ing it, and that training centres, 
seminars, and fellowships be made 
available. Further, it has published 
studies in statistical methodology, 
and handbooks on recommended 
practices and techniques for popula- 
tion censuses, for national income 
Statistics, and for statistics relating 
to capital formation and index num- 
bers of industrial production, 

The Commission will review the 
work done so far by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations and by 
the specialized agencies to improve 
national statistics. 

At the first meeting of the session, 
the following officers were elected: 
Harry Campion, of the United King- 
dom, as Chairman; Miss Carmen 
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Miro, of Panama, as Vice-Chairman; 
and P. C. Mahalanobis, of India, as 
Rapporteur. 

At the outset of the meeting, the 
U.S.S.R. representative moved that 
the Commission exclude the repre- 
sentative of the “Kuomintang group” 
and invite the representative of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China to partici- 
pate. 

This was ruled out of order by 
the acting chairman. His ruling was 





upheld by a vote of 10 to 3 (Czecho- 


slovakia, Ukrainian §S.S.R., U.S. 
S.R.) with India abstaining. The 
U.S.S.R. representative declared that 
the ruling was improper and illegal. 

The Commission consists of repre- 
sentatives of the following countries: 
Argentina, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
India, the Netherlands, Panama, the 
Philippines, Ukrainian §S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 





Agreement Against White Slavery 


To Come Into Force In July 


NEW Convention in the field 

of traffic in persons will 
come into force on July 25. An in- 
strument of ratification was deposited 
by Yugoslavia on April 26 and, since 
Israel has acceded on December 28, 
1950, the Convention’s provisions 
are to be operative 90 days after the 
Yugoslavian deposit. 

The new agreement differs from 
previous instruments in this field by 
three main provisions. First, it 
abolishes registration of prostitutes. 
Second, it obliges states parties to 


“take or encourage” measures for the . 


prevention of prostitution and the 
social rehabilitation of prostitutes. 
And, third, it extends application of 
the Convention in the case of every 
= party to its colonies and any 
territories for which it is interna- 
tionally responsible. The second 
major provision contrasts markedly 
with previous conventions, which 
confined their operation to police 
action in preventing and punishing 
the traffic in persons. 

The Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Traffic in Persons and 
of the Exploitation of the Prostitu- 
tion of others was adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 2, 
1949. It consolidates and supersedes 
—between the parties—four existing 
instruments dealing with the sup- 
pression of traffic in women and chil- 
dren. It also incorporates the sub- 
stance of a draft prepared in 1937 
by the League of Nations. The four 


agreements still in force will be termi- 
ated when all states party to them 
have become parties to the new 
agreement. 

The agreement itself consists of a 
preamble, 28 articles, and a final pro- 
tocol. In addition to Yugoslavia, 
eight countries have signed it: Den- 
mark, Ecuador, India, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and the Union of South Africa. Is- 
rael, which deposited an instrument 
of accession, did not sign. 


Other Agreements 


At the ceremony in which he de- 
posited his country’s ratification, Dr. 
Ales Bebler, permanent representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia, also deposited 
two other instruments. By one, 
Yugoslavia became the first state to 
become bound by the Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Materials. This 
agreement, sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, is designed to 
eliminate customs barriers to the im- 
portation of books, newspapers, and 
many other similar materials. 

Dr. Bebler also deposited his coun- 
try’s ratification of the Protocol of 
May 4, 1949, which amended two 
previous international agreements on 
the suppression of the white slave 
traffic. 
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Commission to Study Trends 
In Latin American Economy 


ECENT trends in the economy 

of Latin America will be dis- 
cussed at the fourth session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) which will open 
in Mexico City on May 28. Other 
matters on the provisional agenda 
include: economic development and 
toreign trade problems of the region; 
the 1951-52 work program of the 
ECLA Secretariat; and the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Commis- 
sion, which will be reviewed later this 
year by the Economic and Social 
Council. 


Recent Economic Trends 


As background for its debate on 
recent developments in the economy 
of the region, the Commission will 
have two reports: Economic Survey 
of Latin America, 1950 (which will 
be reviewed in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN), and Effects of the 
United States Defence Program on 
Latin American Countries. 

The first of the three parts of the 
Economic Survey describes and 
analyzes the most important eco- 
nomic developments in Latin Amer- 
ica, from the end of the war to 1950, 
particularly in the fields of agricul- 
ture, industry, mining, inflation, bal- 
ance of payments, and foreign ex- 
change. The second part consists of 
country-by-country studies of recent 
economic developments in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. The third part 
contains a series of studies on certain 
basic raw materials. 

Although the report emphasizes re- 
cent economic developments, the 
Commission will consider the eco- 
nomic problems of the region in 
the light of the basic structure of 
its economies. 

The study on the effects of United 
States defence programs on Latin 
American countries gives special at- 
tention to the problem of the avail- 
ability of capital and other essential 
goods for the economic development 
of Latin American countries. 

The most important economic de- 
velopment problems of the region 
have been analyzed for the Commis- 
sion in a number of Secretariat 
studies. 
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On the basis of one series in these 
studies, the Commission will discuss 
the economic development of Bo- 
livia, Cuba and Guatemala. Last 
year, it will be recalled, the studies 
in these series which the Commis- 
sion considered dealt with Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Mexico. 

Another set of studies deals with 
the economic and legal status of 
foreign investments. These are addi- 
tions to the earlier studies on Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. Countries covered in 
the studies submitted to this ses- 
sion are Bolivia, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, Honduras, Paraguay 
and Peru. 

Special consideration to problems 
of preparing and carrying out eco- 
nomic development programs is given 
in yet another study entitled Theo- 
retical and Practical Problems of 
Economic Growth. 


Further aspects of economic de- 
velopment which the Commission 
will discuss on the basis of Secre- 
tariat studies and reports concern: 
factors affecting the productivity of 
the cotton textile industry in vari- 
ous countries of the region; progress 
of technical assistance in Latin 
America; and ways of aiding the 
economic development of Latin 
American countries through immi- 
gration. 

Measures to expand trade between 
Latin America and Europe, on a 
practical basis which would be equit- 
able to the interests of both areas, 
will also be examined by the Com- 
mission. As background it will have 
a Secretariat survey analyzing factors 
that have affected the long-term de- 
velopment of European-Latin Amer- 
ican trade, and present problems of 
payments. This survey also examines 
triangular trade relations between 
Latin America, Europe and _ the 
United States. In addition, it con- 
tains a series of commodity studies 
showing variations in the share of 
European supplies coming from 
Latin America. 

Another study that will be con- 
sidered in connection with foreign 
trade problems deals with the capa- 
city of the United States to absorb 
the products of Latin America. This 


also analyzes the influence of the 
United States economic developments 
on its imports from Latin America. 


Work Program and Priorities 


In considering the Secretariat's 
work program for 1951-52, the Com- 
mission will have before it a progress 
report by the Executive Secretary of 
the Commission and a statement sub- 
mitted by him to the special com- 
mittee which the Economic and So- 
cial Council has set up to examine 
the organization and operation of 
the Council and its commissions. 
The Commission may wish to re- 
view, supplement or modify this 
statement, which the Council’s Com- 
mittee will consider at its next ses- 
sion which begins on June 25. 

The Commission will also discuss 
measures to increase supplies of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials in Latin America. At its last 
session, it will be recalled, the Com- 
mission asked ECLA’s Executive Sec- 
retary to collaborate with the Direc- 
tor-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in a study of such 
measures. 

International measures to promote 
the conservation and utilization of 
non-agricultural resources will also 
be studied. The Economic and So- 
cial Council has asked for recom- 
mendations on this matter by its 
regional economic commissions. 

In addition, the Commission will 
consider steps for further co-opera- 
tion with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, with which it operates 
a joint work program on food and 
agriculture problems in Latin Amer- 
ica. In November last year, a new 
and comprehensive agreement on 
such co-operation was signed by the 
Commission’s Executive Secretary 
and the Director-General of FAO. 
An account of this agreement and 
also of the joint ECLA-FAO activ- 
ities will be submitted for examina- 
tion by the Commission. 

The question of procedures for 
consultative arrangements between 
the Commission and non-governmen- 
tal organization is a further matter 
on ECLA’s agenda. The Commission 
will also take action on a request 
from the Council for advice on the 
application of the South American 
Petroleum Institute for Category B 
consultative status. 

The forthcoming session is ex- 
pected to last from three to four 
weeks. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE—Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
(Continued from page 478) 


World Wars should surely be enough 
to convince us that this is a counsel 
of despair. We shall, of course, 
resist, and if necessary by force, any 
attack which threatens our demo- 
cratic way of life and the principles 
which we regard as vital to our exist- 
ence, but this does not mean that 
we must look on war as inevitable, 
still less that we should seek to pro- 
voke it ourselves. 

At the opposite extreme are those 
who think that our present difficulties 
are due solely to misunderstanding 
and suspicion and that if only we 
could talk at sufficient length and 
with sufficient frankness to the So- 
viet leaders, it would be perfectly 
possible to reach an understanding 
with them. This is incidentally a 
view which the Soviet leaders them- 
selves are only too anxious to pro- 
mote. The whole weight of their 
propaganda is devoted to convincing 
the world of their peaceful intentions 
and to proving that if the Western 
Powers would just agree to the Stock- 
holm Peace Plan, to the Soviet pro- 
posal for a Five Power Pact or to 
their scheme for a straight cut of 
one third in all armaments, then the 
peace of the world would automati- 
cally be assured. Though this sort 
of stuff has a certain hypnotic effect 
on the feeble-minded, the record 
shows, of course, that the answer is 
not so simple as all that. The con- 
duct of the Soviet Union, especially 
since the end of the war, culminat- 
ing in the aggression in Korea and 
the open support which the Russians 
have given to the aggressors, cannot 
be easily explained away, or indeed, 
as regards the murder of democracy 
in Czechoslovakia, explained away 
at all. Experience indeed has shown 
us that the only effective way of 
coping with the Soviet leaders is 
patient, firm, continuing and, above 
all, unyielding emphasis by the lead- 
ers of the democratic states on their 
own principles and purposes. 


No Easy Solution 


We must, therefore, reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that there is no 
easy or quick solution. We must 
strengthen the defences of the free 
world, as we are now doing, and we 
must accept as cheerfully as we can 
the burdens and discomforts which 
this process entails. Above all, great 
patience and steadiness of purpose 
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are needed, and these are qualities 
which put a heavier strain on the 
people of a democratic country than 
on a totalitarian state which can 
totally disregard its own public opin- 
ion. But any disadvantage which we 
may suffer in this respect is more 
than counterbalanced by the strength 
and vigor which are inherent in free 
peoples and which are not to be 
found in any system based on 
tyranny and slavery. 

What of the eventual outcome? We 
are obviously not undertaking a 
great program of rearmament as an 
end in itself, nor because we regard 
war as inevitable and are simply 
preparing for the moment when it 
comes. On the contrary, the whole 
of our policy is directed towards pre- 
serving the peace of the world and it 
is only because experience has shown 
us that we must be sufficiently strong 
if we are to deter potential aggressors 
that we have embarked on our 
present course. We should not lose 
sight of the ultimate goal which is 
a world in which peace and security 
will be ensured without the need for 
great national armaments. This is the 
objective for which the United Na- 
tions stands and it is one which has 
little chance of being attained unless 
the principles of the United Nations 
can be established throughout the 
world. 

But even in the difficult circum- 
stances which exist today the United 
Nations can help to prepare the way 
towards a better future. However 
acute the divergence between the So- 
viet bloc and the free world, the 
United Nations at least provides 
common ground on which both can 
meet and discuss their differences. 
If we reject the arbitrament of war, 
we must look to discussion and 
negotiation to bring about a gradual 
improvement and to produce that 
minimum of confidence in interna- 
tional relations which must exist if 
the world is not to be faced by one 
crisis after another. It may well be 
that misunderstanding and suspicion, 
although they are certainly not the 
essential reason, the causa caussos 
of the present cleavage, do play a 
considerable part, and there is little 
or no possibility of removing such 
obstacles unless both sides are in con- 
tact with each other. Progress will 
no doubt be slow and unspectacular 
but it will be no less valuable and 
indeed essential. In international 





relations miracles seldom happen and 
it would be idle to expect that the 
antagonisms which now divide the 
world could be removed overnight. 
On the other hand, there can seldom 
have been any period in the whole 
history of mankind in which people 
in all countries of the world have 
been so acutely conscious of the dan- 
ger of war and of the horrors which 
war brings with it and have there- 
fore been more determined to strive 
with all the force at their command 
for a real and lasting peace. If we 
display steadfastness of purpose, we 
need not despair of reaching our 
goal. 


United Nations Essential 


So, therefore, in spite of disappoint- 
ments, in spite of the setbacks to the 
high hopes we had when the United 
Nations was founded nearly six years 
ago, the essential thing still is that 
the United Nations should continue. 
There is, I think, far too great a 
tendency in some quarters to assert 
that, since the machine has not func- 
tioned as we wanted it to function, 
all we must do is to scrap it and to 
throw it away. If this tendency be- 
came the dominant one, all that 
would happen, of course, would be, 
not the construction of another uni- 
versal machine, but the construction 
of a much smaller international body 
which could, so far as the West is 
concerned, only be something in the 
nature of an anti-Communist alli- 
ance. The Communists for their part 
would, of course, have their own or- 
ganization and certain important 
States might very well join neither 
the one nor the other. So far as re- 
sistance to Communist aggression 
goes, all the genuinely democratic 
states are doing their best to resist it 
anyway, and it is not, therefore, ap- 
parent exactly how the breaking up 
of the United Nations would assist 
this particular objective. The in- 
evitable conclusion, therefore, is that, 
if the United Nations is broken up 
for one reason or another, there is, 
in present circumstances, just nothing 
that we can put in its place. 

I do not think that this negative 
conclusion is in itself depressing. I 
believe, as I have already said, that 
even granted the fact that the clash 
between communist and anti-com- 
munist forces in the world today re- 
sults in the United Nations being in- 
capable of dealing satisfactorily with 
some major international problems, 
it does at least provide a forum in 
which these problems can be dis- 
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cussed. And moreover, in some not 
unimportant fields, not dominated by 
the clash I have referred to, profit- 
able, positive work is still possible by 
the United Nations, even in the politi- 
cal sphere. There remains, of course, 
an enormous area covered by the 
economic and social work in which 
very considerable progress has been 





made and that progress must con- 
tinue. 

And so my final thought is, let us 
stop criticizing the United Nations 
for not doing the impossible; let us 
all continue to give it our support; 
and let us hope that it will gradually 
come nearer to our conception of its 
true role in international society. 





THE PRICE OF PEACE—Ambassador Abba Eban 
(Continued from page 478) 


end in conformity with United Na- 
tions principles does not seem to be 
a full-time daily pursuit of all the 
responsible United Nations organs, in 
the same way that the conduct of the 
military campaign occupies the 
thoughts and actions of our United 
Nations military command all the 
time. 

Indeed, since February 1951, the 
thirty-eighth parallel was regained 
and the front temporarily stabilized 
without the General Assembly or its 
Committee even meeting to register 
these important facts and consider 
whether they held any promise, great 
or slight, for a successful political 
step to follow the military success. 
Rank and file Members, of the United 
Nations may well be puzzled to de- 
fine the nature and degree of their 
responsibility. It is urgent that the 
preservation of peace be regarded 
as the permanent individual task of 
all governments and all peoples 
all the time. 

The price of peace sometimes has 
to be paid at the expense of tactical 
freedom in the military sphere. His- 
tory will not fail to justify the re- 
straints whereby the United Nations 
suffered tactical limitation as_ the 
price of avoiding universal war. If 
the avoidance of world war is a pre- 
cious objective, then it is surely 
worth that price. That the Korean 
conflict has not assumed a broader 
scale than it has proves that this 
hesitation to cause a general outbreak 
is widely felt. Meanwhile, the causes 
of tension in Europe are at least the 
subject of preliminary discussions be- 
tween the Great Powers. It is true 
that these conversations have not 
progressed very far. I am at a loss 
to understand the impatience of 
those who decry such negotiations. If 
patience, endurance, and prolonged 
talk were the only price which we 
had to pay in this paramount cause, 
how fortunate would we be. The 
same illusion that peace is not some- 
thing precious, but a commodity to 
be acquired freely and cheaply. lies 
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at the root of the extraordinary 
thinking which actually counts up the 
expenses of maintaining an interna- 
tional organization for the mainte- 
nance of world peace. What a tiny 
fraction this is of the expense of a 
full-scale war! 


Peace Must Be Waged 


In the light of contemporary ex- 
perience it is surely our duty to cease 
to think of peace in defensive terms. 
We too easily regard peace as a pro- 
cess of reaction, a defensive resist- 
tance to aggression, just as democ- 
racy is often conceived not as a 
positive cause but as mere opposition 
to dynamic anti-democratic doctrines. 
Peace must be waged, with no less 
energy than a_ successful military 
campaign. The achievements of free 
institutions, the cultural values of 
democracy, the capacity of freedom 
to secure economic welfare, need to 
be proclaimed at least as loudly and 
constantly as these same theories are 
attacked. Its actions and incentives 
must be positively asserted with no 
less energy than a successful military 
campaign. 

The despairs which attack both 
democracy and peace have their 
roots in human misery, in social in- 
justice, in economic apathy. Thus, 
when we assert the concepts of so- 
cial progress and development, we 
defend peace at an earlier stage than 
when we are forced to take up arms 
in its defence. Economic assistance 
to maintain peace is cheaper, even in 
financial terms, then collective armed 
resistance to aggression which be- 
comes necessary when peace fails. 
International organizations embark- 
ing upon such projects of social and 
economic development are not en- 
gaging in any diversion away from 
their peace-making function. They 
are building peace at its very founda- 
tion. 

It is no accident that the continent 
of Asia, which is plunged in such 
deep economic distress, is also the 


seat of war and tension in the world. 
This continent achieved political free- 
dom without economic progress. The 
new parliaments, flags, coins, stamps 
—all the emblems of institutional 
freedom lost their appeal. Men 
began to realize that they could be 
politically free and yet lose the es- 
sence of their freedom in the throes 
of want. The resultant disillusion 
could so easily be exploited by ex- 
tremist doctrines. It was suggested 
that democracy and peace were 
empty doctrines which could not 
meet the basic needs of daily life. 
We witness these upheavals today be- 
cause it was not realized that politi- 
cal freedom and economic progress 
are interdependent, and that both to- 
gether are essential factors in world 
peace. 

If the United Nations had had the 
resources with which to be the pri- 
mary agent of economic recovery in 
Asia, it would now find it easier to 
rally the peoples of Asia to its flag. 
Peace, like democracy, will flourish 
only in those places where political 
freedom goes hand-in-hand with a 
vision of society dedicated to expand- 
ing horizons of progress and welfare. 


A New Step Taken 


When the Charter was signed six 
years ago, it was no secret that en- 
tirely different ways of political and 
social thought divided our world. 
It is not the existence of different 
ideologies which cause a threat of 
war. It is the refusal of certain 
ideologies to be content to compete 
peacefully for the support of peoples 
and governments. The clash of ideas 
must be taken out of the military 
sphere and kept within the world 
of thought. The knowledge that the 
United Nations has ceased to be inert 
when established international situa- 
tions are overthrown by force marks 
a new step towards that prospect. 
States which have had to defend their 
existence by their own unaided ef- 
forts realize what progress that is. 

While conflicts have not always 
been prevented, it is impressive to 
record those which, having broken 
out, have nevertheless, by United Na- 
tions action, been kept within limited 
bounds without engulfing the world. 
Vigilance, full-time activity, restraint 
and positive assertion of peaceful 
ideals are part of the price which 
must be rendered if we are to see 
the day envisioned by Israel’s 
prophets when “nation shall not lift 
up the sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 
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APRIL 25—MAY 9 


Security Council 


542ND MEETING—APR. 25 
Palestine question: general discussion continued. 


543RD MEETING—APR. 30 
India-Pakistan question: Dr. Frank P. Graham 
appointed U.N. Rep. for India and Pakistan by 
vote of 7-0, with 4 absts 


544TH MEETING—MAY 2 
Palestine question: Israeli statement made; Maj. 
Gen. W. E. Riley questioned. 


545TH MEETING—MAY 8 
Palestine question: joint France-Turkey-U.K.-U.S 
draft resol. (S/2130) adopted, 10-0, with 1 abst 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


128TH-142ND MEETINGS—APR. 25, MAY 1-4, 7-8 
Abolition of opium smoking in Far East: reports 
(E/CN.7/219 and Adds. 1-3) noted request of 
U.S.S.R. rep. to delete inform. submitted by 
China recorded. 

Illicit traffic (E/CN.7/222,223 and Add. 1, 224, 
226): text of Burmese note, with comments of 
Comm. members, to be circulated to govts. con- 
cerned; annual reports by govts. noted without 
comment; memorandum (E/CN.7/224) noted, 
with sub-para. (d), Chap. VI, deleted at U.S.S.R. 
request. 

Prop. interim agreement to limit opium prod.: 
report of Cttee. appointed to consider draft 
protocol considered, para. by para. 


Population Commission 


66TH-73RD MEETINGS—APR. 30-MAY 4 

Draft report: resols. or texts of findings on var 
ious agenda items discussed approved for in 
clusion 

Revision of findings of studies on interrelation 
ship between population trends and econ. and 
soc. factors: discussed and statements heord 


Commission on the Status of Women 


82ND-95TH MEETINGS—APR. 30-MAY 8 

Election of officers: Mrs. Marie Helene Lefauch 
eux (France), Chair.; Mrs. Minerva Bernardino 
(Dominican Republic), V.-Chair.; Mrs. Hannah 
Sen (India), V.-Chair.; Mrs. Angela J. Khoury 
(Lebanon), Rapport. 

Agenda: modified agenda (E/CN.6/164/Rev.1) 
adopted. 

Political rights of women: convention to be 
drawn up; Polish draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.33 
not considered. 

Status of nurses: draft resol. 
adopted. 

Advisory services: draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.38 
adopted 12-0, with 2 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft 
amend. rejected, 2-12. 

Study of inform. on programs of political educ. 
for women: draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.42) adopted, 
12-0, with 2 absts. 

Secty-Gen.'s report on plight of survivors of 
Nazi concentration camps (E/1915): action taken 
by* ECOSOC and Secty-Gen. since previous 
Comm. session noted. 


E/CN.6/L.39 


Communications on status of women: report of 
ad hoc cttee.. (E/CN.6/L.35) adopted. 
Nationality of married women: draft resol 
E/CN.6/L.37/Rev.2) suggesting that Intl. Law 
Comm. draft conv. in 1952 adopted, 11-0, with 
4 absts. 
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Participation of women in U.N.: draft resol. 
urging Secty-Gen. to continue to appoint wo- 
men to senior posts adopted unanim 

Status of women in public law: draft resol. 
E/CN.6/L.45/Rev.2) adopted. 


Statistical Commission 

66TH—69TH MEETINGS—MAY 7-8 

Rep. of China: U.S.S.R. prop. that present 
Chinese rep. be excluded ruled out of order by 
Chair.; ruling upheld, 10-3, with 1 abst. 
Election of officers: H. Campion (U.K.), Chair. 
C. Miro (Panama), V.-Chair.; P. C. Mahalanobis 
India), Rapport. 

Agenda: items on prov. agenda adopted. 
Customs areas of the world (E/CN.3/127, 
Add.1): draft resol. (E/CN.3/127), with Indian 
amend., approved unanim. 





Proposed standards for intl. trade statistics 
(E/CN.3/126, 126/Corr.1, 127/Add. 1): Stat. 
Office to prepare draft tech. manual on defini- 
tions of intl. trade statistics; report in (E, 
CN.3/127/ Add. 1) noted. 


Fiscal Commission 


\llrd Session—1ST—3RD MEETINGS—MAY 7-9 


Election of Officers: J. Perez Cubillas (Cuba), 
Chair.; Jacques Certeux (France), V.-Chair.; 
Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia), V.-Chair.; W. W. 
Morton (U.K.), Rapport. 

Agenda: prov. agenda (E/CN.8/51/Rev.1) 
adopted. 

Intl, tax problems: general discussion begun. 
Review of intl. tax agreements since last ses- 
sion: statements made. 


Commission on Human Rights (in Geneva) 


Draft Intl, Covenant on Human Rights: efforts 
to draft and vote on separate articles con- 
tinued. 


ad hoc Committee on the Organization 
and Operation of the Council 
and its Commissions 


14TH—16TH MEETINGS—APRIL 27—MAY 4 


Report to ECOSOC: consideration of draft first 
report continued. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Lie on May 6, Fernand van Langen- 
hove, Belgian representative to the 
United Nations, stated that a first 
contingent of Belgian reinforcements 
will embark for the Far East early 
this month. A further Belgian con- 
tingent will leave for Korea during 
June, in order to increase the effec- 
tive strength of the Belgian expedi- 
tionary corps. 


Prime Minister of Israel 


HE Prime Minister of Israel, 

David Ben Gurion, visited the 
United Nations Permanent Head- 
quarters on May 9. Accompanied by 
Abba Eban, permanent representa- 
tive of Israel to the United Nations, 
he was received by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie and other officials of the 
Organization. 


Kashmir 
OMPLETING its decision of 
March 30 for a fresh effort to 
settle the deadlock between India and 
Pakistan over the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Security Council, 
on April 30, appointed Dr. Frank 
P. Graham United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan. Dr. 
Graham’s task is to try to get the 
parties to agree on a demilitarization 
preparatory to a plebiscite. A mem- 
ber of the former United Nations 
Committee of Good Offices in Indo- 
nesia, Dr. Graham was President of 
the University of North Carolina for 
nineteen years and is a former United 
States senator. 


(Continued from page 465) 


Collective Measures 


HREE subsidiary bodies of the 

Collective Measures Committee 
began their work on April 24 and 
25. The sub-committee entrusted 
with a study of political measures 
held a preliminary exchange of views 
on the scope of its work and on 
some of the items in a check-list of 
topics prepared earlier by the Sec- 
retariat. Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugo- 
slavia, is chairman. The other two 
bodies which began their delibera- 
tions were the three-member working 
group on the nature and_ general 
functions of the Panel of Military 
Experts provided for in the General 
Assembly’s resolution on “Uniting 
for Peace,” and the sub-committee 
entrusted with a study of economic 
and financial measures. Salvador P. 
Lopez, of the Philippines, is chair- 
man of this sub-committee. 


Eritrea 


ECAUSE of the continued “il- 

legal activities” in the country 
the United Nations Commissioner for 
Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo Anze Mati- 
enzo, has decided to postpone for- 
mal consultations with representatives 
of the Eritrean people. Announcing 
this at his Asmara headquarters on 
May 1, the Commissioner said the 
postponement did not constitute a 
cessation of consultations for which 
preparatory work was going ahead. 
He hoped the situation would soon 
improve sufficiently to enable him to 
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meet with representative leaders in 
an atmosphere of optimism and se- 
curity. Dr. Anze Matienzo added 
that his recent visits to the five divi- 
sions of the territory had convinced 
him of the favorable features for the 
organization of Eritrea into an 
autonomous unit under the sover- 
eignty of the Ethiopian crown. 


Captured Directives 


SPECIAL report from the Com- 
manding General of the Uni- 
fied Command in Korea submitted 
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two captured North Korean Army 
documents as confirmation that 
North Korea’s attack last June was 
“carefully prepared and carried out 
in accordance with a deliberate and 
preconceived plan for the conquest.” 
The report, submitted to the Security 
Council on May 2, consisted of two 
directives by North Korean Army 
commanders issued a week before 
the attack. Each directive gave 
detailed orders to “penetrate the 
enemy’s defensive lines” and ad- 
vance to Seoul. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y. 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council HQS. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee HQSs. 
HQS. 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
HQS. 


1947 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments HQsS. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans ATHENS 


1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine JERUSALEM 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 


Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration MOGADISCIO 


Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner in Libya 
TRIPOLI 


July 1 United Nations Representative in India 
and Pakistan RAWALPINDI 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for the 


Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
SEOUL AND TOKYO 


1951 


Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 
ASMARA 

Apr. 10 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—é6th 
session HQS. 
Apr. 16 Commission on Human Rights—7th 
session GENEVA 


Apr. 23 Population Commission—6th session 
HQS 


Apr. 30 Commission on the Status of Women— 
5th session HQS. 
Apr. 30 United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Program Committee ... HQS. 
May 7 Statistical Commission—6th session 
HQs. 

May 7 Economic Commission for Euvrope—Inland 
Transport Committee—Working Party on Cur- 
rency Problems ‘ GENEVA 
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May 7 Fiscal Commission—3rd session HQS 


May 8 Economic Commission for Euvrope—Sub- 
Committee on Coal Trade GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


May 10 Administrative Committee on Co-or- 
dination—Preparatory Committee PARIS 


May 14 Administrative Committee on Co-or- 
dination PARIS 
May 14 Economic, Employment and Develop 
ment Commission—6th session HQS. 
May 15 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs .. GENEVA 


May 15 International Law Commission—3rd 


session GENEVA 
May 21 International Civil Service Advisory 
Board—3rd_ session HQS. 


May 21 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Prevention of Road Accidents GENEVA 


May 22 Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 
Committee GENEVA 


May 22 United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Executive Board HQs. 


May 28 Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—4th session MEXICO CITY 


May 29 Economic Commission for Europe—é6th 
(tentative) session GENEVA 


May Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Working Party on Cot- 
tage and Small Industries BANGKOK 
(tentative 


June 5 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
(tentative) Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
5th Joint Session GENEVA 


June 11 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Timber Committee GENEVA 


June 11 Trusteeship Council—9th session... HQS. 


June 18 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
(tentative) and Budgetary Questions HQs. 


June 25 Economic and Social Council—Ad hoc 
Committee on Organization and Operation 
of the Council and its Commissions HQs. 


July 2 Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the 
Status of Refugees & Stateless Persons 
GENEVA 


July 10 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations In- 
formation 


INDONESIA July 11 Executive Board—2é6th session 


July 30 Economic and Social Council—Economic 
(tentative) Committee GENEVA 
Aug. | Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
(tentative) Committee GENEVA 
Aug. 1 Committee on International Criminal 

Jurisdiction GENEVA 
Aug. 4 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 


mental Organizations on United Nations In- 
formation MANAGUA 


Aug. 6 Economic and Social Council 13th 
tentative) session GENEVA 
Aug. 6 Committee on Contributions HQS. 
Sept. 17 Committee of Experts on Road Signs 
and Signals GENEVA 
Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Regional Conference on 
Trade Promotion SINGAPORE (tentative) 
Sept. Economic Commission for Europe—Re- 
tentative) gional Meeting of European Sta- 
tisticians GENEVA 
Oct. 1 Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities .HQS. 
Oct. 2 Special Committee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter 


GENEVA 
Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—36th 
session GENEVA 


Oct. 29 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—6th Joint 
Session GENEVA 

Oct. 29 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations 
Information PARIS 

Nov. 1 Permanent Central Opium Board—58th 
session GENEVA 


Dec. Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling— 


tentative) 5th session NEW DELHI 
Undetermined General Assembly—6th session 
PARIS 


Undetermined Advisory Committee on Adminis 
trative and Budgetary Questions PARIS 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


May 7 Coal Mines Committee—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 21 Joint Maritime Commission—16th 

session GENEVA 

May 25 Governing Body and its Committee 
115th session GENEVA 


June 6 International Labour Conference—34th 
session GENEVA 


July 2 Meeting of Experts on the Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic Work- 


ers GENEVA 
Oct. 2 Conference on Migration—2nd session 
NAPLES 

Dec. 4 Inland Transport Committee—4th session 
GENEVA 


FAO 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) LIMA 

Aug. Meeting on Mechanical Wood Technology 

(tentative) AUSTRIA 


Sept. Meeting on Chemical Wood Technology 
(tentative) NEW YORK 


UNESCO 


May 4 Committee of Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations—3rd meeting PARIS 
May 17 Meeting of General Rapporteurs for 
Survey of Teaching of Social Sciences PARIS 


May 21 International Committee on Monuments, 
Artistic and Historical Sites, and Archeolog- 
ical Excavations PARIS 


May 29 Committee of Experts on International 
Computation Centre PARIS 


June 18 General Conference—6th session _ PARIS 
PARIS 
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ICAO 
In Session 


Apr. 24 Communications Division—4th session 
MONTREAL 


Forthcoming 


June Assembly—5th session MONTREAL 


(tentative 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meeting 
WASHINGTON 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meeting 
WASHINGTON 


ITU 
In Session 


Apr. 16 Administrative Council—6th session 
GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative Conference GENEVA 


UPU 


May 21 Executive and Liaison Commission 
14th session ST. GALLEN (Switzerland 


June 6 Technical Commission on Transit—2nd 
meeting PONTRESINA (Switzerland 


WHO 
In Session 


Apr. 9 Special Committee to Consider the Draft 
International Sanitary Regulations — Expert 
Committee on International Epidemiology 
and Quarantine GENEVA 


Apr. 30 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—Sub-Committee on Non-Pro- 
prietary Names—2nd session GENEVA 


May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet 
erinary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

LIMA 


May 28 Consultative Committee for Europe- 
Ist session GENEVA 


May 31 Joint WHO-UNICEF Committee on 
Health Policy GENEVA 


May Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine (Legal 
Sub-Committee)—4th session GENEVA 


June 4 Executive Board—8th session GENEVA 


July 30 Expert Committee on Insecticides—3rd 
session SAVANNAH, (U.S.A. 


July Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Prs 
(tentative) duce Addiction—3rd session 
GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on Maternity Care 
(tentative GENEVA 


Nov. 5 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia and Drugs Standards—9th 
session GENEVA 


Nov. 12 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—Sub-Committee on Non-Pro 
prietary Names—3rd session GENEVA 


Nov. Expert Committee on Trachoma—Ist ses- 
(tentative) sion GENEVA 


Nov. Expert Committee on Cholera—Ist session 
(tentative GENEVA 


WMO 


The International Meteorological Organization, 
a non-governmental organization, is the prep- 
aratory body for the World Meteorological 
Organization, which is an_ inter-governmental 
organization to be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations as a Specialized 
Agency as soon as possible. 
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In Session 


Mar. 19 World Meteorological Organization- 
Ist Congress PARIS 


Forthcoming 


May Executive Committee 


IcITO 


Sept. 19 Meeting of Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
6th session GENEVA 


Section III—-Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in Category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na 
tions. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2 
International Labor Organization, (3) Food 
and Agriculture Organization, (4) United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or 
ganization, (5) International Civil Aviation Or 
ganization, (6) World Health Organization, (7 
International Telecommnication Union, 8 
United Nations Register, (9) International Refu- 
gee Organization. 


May 12 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom—lInternational Executive 
Committee (1, 4) GENEVA 


May 21 International Union Against the Ve- 
nereal Diseases (6) PARIS 


May 21 International Federation of the Phono- 
graphic Industry—General Meeting and Con 
gress (4) TORQUAY (U.K. 


May 21 **International Society of Orthopaedic 
Surgery and Traumatology—5th Congress 

STOCKHOLM 

May 25 International Institute of Sena 
Sciences—Round Table Conference 7; 

NICE AND MONACO 


May 29 International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers—5th Annual General Meeting (1, 
2, 3 MEXICO CITY 


June 10 International Chamber of Commerce 
Executive Committee and Council and on 
June 11, 13th Congress (1, 3, 5, 7) LISBON 

June 11 International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion—20th General Assembly (1 LISBON 

June 17 **International Committee of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy—I3th Congress 

PARIS 

June 21 World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations—Centennial Conven 
tion of North American Young Men's Christian 
Associations (1, 4, 9) CLEVELAND 

June 24 World’s Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations—Executive Committee 
1, 4, 9) OBERLIN (U.S.A. 

June 25 *Iinternational Council of Commerce 
Employers (8) PARIS 

June 25 International Union of Local Author- 
ities—9th Congress (1) BRIGHTON (U.K.) 


June 26 International Commission on Illumina- 
tion—Triennial Conference (5)...STOCKHOLM 


June 26 *International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women—Annual Board Meet- 
ing (1, 4) THE HAGUE 


June 27 ***International Union of Crystallo- 
graphy—General Assembly STOCKHOLM 


July 2 International Organization for Standard- 
ization—Council (1, 4, 5, 7) GENEVA 


July 2 *World Power Conference—International 
Executive Council (4, 7, 8) PARIS 


July 4 *International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—2nd World Congress (2, 4 
MILAN 


July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress (1, 
4) ; BRUSSELS 


July 11 ***International in of Pure and 
Applied Physics—General Assembly 
COPENHAGEN 


July 12 World Union for Progressive Judaism 
—28th Anniversary Conference (1) . LONDON 


July 14 International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning—Meetings of Council and 
Bureau (1, 6) HODDESDON (U.K.) 


July 15 International Hospital Federation—7th 
International Hospital Congress and on July 
17, General Assembly of Members (6) 

BRUSSELS 


July 16 **International Association of Clinical 
Pathology—Ist Congress LONDON 


July 29 World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession—Sth Delegate Assembly (1, 4) 
VALLETTA 


July 21 *Pax Romana—lInternational Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Af- 
fairs—l1th Council Session and on July 23 
5th Plenary Assembly, (1, 4) RHEIMS 


July 27 *International Federation of University 

Women—3Ist Council Meeting (1, 4) 
OOSTERBEEK 
July 30 Commission of Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs—Executive Committee (1, 3, 4) 
GENEVA 


July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau—13th 
International Scout Conference (4, 8) 


SALZBERG 


July 31 *New Education Fellowship—Interna- 
tional Summer Conference (4) 
CHICHESTER (U.K.) 
Aug. 1 Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs—World Council of Churches, 
Executive Committee and on August 4 Cen- 
tral Committee (1, 3, 4) GENEVA 
Aug. 5 World Assembly of Youth—General As- 
sembly and on August 17—3rd Council 
Meeting (1, 4) UTICA, (U.S.A.) 


Aug. 5 World Federation of Democratic Youth 
4, 8) and International Union of Students 
4) Third World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace BERLIN 


Aug. 20 International Youth Hostel Federation 
—13th meeting (4) VIENNA 


Aug. 21 ***International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics—General Assembly (5) 
BRUSSELS 


Aug. 24 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—6th Plenary Assembly (1, 3, 
4, 6) STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 6 International Folk Music Counci!l—Con- 
ference (4) ZAGREB 


Sept 8 ***International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry—General Assembly 
WASHINGTON 


Sept. 9 International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples—5th World Congress (1, 6) 
STOCKHOLM 

Sept. 15 International Federation for Documen- 


tation—1I8th Conference on Documentation 
4) 5 ROME 


Sept. 15 World Medical Association—General 
Assembly (6) STOCKHOLM 
Sept. 21 *International Union of Architects— 
2nd Assembly and on September 23—2nd 
Congress (1, 4) ...CASABLANCA AND RABAT 
Sept. 23 **International Association of Aller- 
gists—Ist Congress ZURICH 
Sept. 24 **International Society of Surgery— 
14th Congress PARIS 
Sept. 24 International Co-operative Alliance— 
18th Congress (1, 2, 3, 4) COPENHAGEN 
Oct. 1 *League of Red Cross Societies—6th 

Inter-American Conference (4, 6) 
MEXICO CITY 


Dec. 11 World Federation for Mental Health— 
4th International Congress on Mental Health 
and on December 12th—4th Annual Meeting 
4, 6) 4 vu MEXICO CITY 


. New data appearing in this issue. 

** Member of Council for the International 
Co-ordination of the Development and Pro- 
motion of Medical Sciences (4, 6). 
Member of International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions (4). 
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